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PREFACF. 


Indian art have rendered the study and interpretation 
of painting, sculpture and architecture, practically, 
superficial and insignificant, if not superfluous. The 
necessity for a determined systematic effort to examine 
the art-monuments of India from the point of view 
distinctly, if not wholly, artistic has not been, as I 
pointed out in my book “At Ajanta," yet recognised. 
Some at least of the art-scholars in Europe have 
begun the systematic search for specific art-values 
of ancient Indian monuments. And, I was 
naturally delighted to find, not long after the publi- 
cation of my book “At Ajanta,” M. Ludwig 
Bachoffer’s definite endeavour, in the study of “ Early 
Indian Sculpture” to disown “the error of trying to 
interpret works of art only on the basis of expression.” 
In spite of the “identity of intentions, the same motif 
was,” M. Bachoffer rightly maintains, “represented 
in diflisrent ways.” He does not merely think of 
“what” has been represented. He examines also 
“how” it is represented. The distinction has been, 
almost entirely, absent hitherto in the literature on 
Indian art. I have endeavoured to classify the rele- 
vant available information. But there are, naturally, 
aspects or points in the book which, no doubt, reveal 
in treatment preferences or conclusions that may be 
regarded as personal. The book is not, on the whole, 
meant to convey more than the essentials necessary 
for the specific aim that has prompted its publi- 
cation. 
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IX 


It is not so much a contrast as a necessary supplc- 
tnent to the narrative ot artistic achievements ot^ 
Buddhist India outlined in the previous volume ol 
this series, 'rhey may he, in fact, taken to serve as 
a basis for the comparative study ot the manner in 
which two of the greatest religious movements of 
ancient India provided the impetus, direction and 
evolution of its art. 

Some idea of the outlook that has prompted the 
book will be, I feel assured, obtained from the 
manner in which the book has been arranged and 
planned. The current emphasis on “what” is being 
represented is shifted to “how” it is being repre- 
sented. So that, the story of the evolution of India’s 
artistic heritage could be visualised, its significance 
could be analysed and elucidated and its enduring art 
values could be defined and applied. So that, the 
past becomes a living reality and inspiration in the 
present for the tuture of art more wide-ranged than 
its past. India’s artistic achievements should be, as 1 
suggested, visualised. For^ India is, unfortunately, 
more written about than seen. And, it is because ! 
aspire that his eyes should function, not less than his 
mind, that I have endeavoured to assist the visitor 
to the rock-cut temples with drawings and photo- 
graphs not merely collected but taken, selected and 
arranged from points and angles of sdsion specifically 
diiecting his eyes to grasp the live graphic realities 
sur\nving in the temples— hitherto, however, not 
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seldom unsuspected and untraced, 'fhe difficulties 
of securing specific photographs of the cave 
temples mostly isolated from requisite facilities have 
been known to all seekers truly sensitive and respon- 
sive to the manifold message of Indian art. They 
have to linger, as I have had to linger, for hours, 
weeks, for the right time, sunshine and shadow, for 
the right point and angle, for the right moment ot 
the registered impression that could enable them to 
share their \'ision and their joy with the vast human 
community in quest of imperishable beauty and un- 
alloyed happiness. With increased facilities tor 
photographs offered by my Publishers and greater 
confidence, I have been enabled to go a few paces 
further than I could when I began to take, select 
and arrange the drawings and photographs for ''my 
book “At Ajanta”, Both the text and the 
illustrations are, of set pvirpose, planned to assist and 
guide the eyes not less than the mind. Consequently, 
almost all the photographs in this book are published 
for the first time. Fergusson, speaking about the 
interesting peculiarities of the "Dharamsala” cave 
at Kanheri, observes, significantly, that other 
caves ot the class may be found “when they are 
looked, for,” How few^ very few, of the loud-toned, 
sentimental and pedantic exponents of Indian art 
have begun or rather learnt to look at the artistic 
achievements of India! 

How many sdll retain, to use Mr, Barman’s apt 
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narrated in Kalidas’ “ Kumarsambhava” of the 6th 
century. Finally, he says that the architectural details 
of the subsequent remains do not tally with those 
found in these temples. To these three reasons given 
by Burgess could be added three more in support of 
the earlier date of the temples. The first is the 
discovery of the seal with the engraved characters 
(Narayana) of the yth or 6th century. Secondly, 
the Babylon reference of the and century (Ardha- 
narishwara). Lastly, the fact that Brahama is carved 
without the book of the.vedas which appears in later 
carvings. 

Preseftt Name 

The caves at Elephahta were first so called by the 
Portuguese on account of the elephants carved in 
stone which formerly decorated the landing place, or 
may be, the entrance of the caves. The elephant 
from the temples may be seen in the compound of 
the Victoria Gardens by the side of the A^ictoria and 
Albert Museum, at Byculla, Bombay^ 

Entrance and Height 

The temples are nearly 250 feet high from 
sea-level. The main entrance of the central shrine is 
towards the North, The old landing-place is at the 
South of the island. A daily ferry service conveys 
the visitor to and from the caves. 
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Jogeshwari (ii) 

The cave temples at Jogeshwari are situated at a 
distance which .could be covered by a few .minutes 
walk on the east of the station of that name on the, 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

. The Age of the Cave 

The “Dumar Lena" cave temple at Ellora. is 
believed to have been excavated in the beginning, 
the main temple at Elephanta is believed to mark 
the middle and the cave temples at Jogeshwari the 
end of the; .8th century A, D. 

The Largest Temple 

Of the three, more or less, contemporary temples 
of.Siva worship, at Ellora, Elephanta and Jogeshwari, 
the temple at Jogeshwari is, decidedly, the largest in 
plan and scale. 

The Approach 

The direction of the road from the railway station 
leads to the present approach on the west, Mr. Bur- 
gess thought that the court on the south side of the 
temple was “ doubtless intended as the front.” 
Probably, the general conditions in the cave at the 
time .when Burgess examined the cave nearly half a 
century ago precluded him from observing carefully 
the vestibule, if one may so describe it, and the 
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court on tlie east side. Otherwise, he would not have 
been so emphatic. In all probability, it is the 
vestibule and courts on the east that served, as in 
Elephanta, as the original entrance to the cave- 
temple. Burgess describes the eastern approach. 
He says: — “The approach from the east is by a 
descending passage and a flight of steps from lO to 
12 feet wide, landing in a srhall court in front of a 
neat doorway with fluted pilasters having sardula 
brackets and a bas-relief under an arch over the 
lintel. This is the entrance to a covered porch 
about 36 feet long by 45 feet in width with four 
pillars on each side, separating it from two' compart- 
ments, the walls of which have been covered with 
sculptures. A similar doorway leads from this first 
porch into a court about 42 feet by 66: On the 
opposite side of this court are three entrances into a 
second porch 60 feet wide and 2 8 deep, with two 
rows of four columns each across it, from front to 
back, and from this .again three other doors, one in 
each bay, lead into the gre.Tt cave, the central door 
having sculptures on each side of it. The whole dis- 
tance from the eastern entrance porch to that on the 
west, including the courts mentioned above, but ex- 
cluding the passages, is thus about 250 feet in . a 
straight line, which exceeds that of any. other Braha- 
manical cave known, except of course the -Kailas.” 
It is surprising that despite the elaborate scheme of 
vestibules, corridor and courts and sculptures ex- 



cavateci on the eastern side, which he had himself 
noticed, Burgess should have so emphatically asserted 
the south court to be “doubtless intended as the 
front.” 

The New Finds 

The principal finds, besides small fragments of 
sculptures, recovered by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment nearly five years, ago, while removing the 
accumulated debris from the cave were*:— “(i) a small 
hollow elephant of copper with a long chain attached 
to it which must have been, used as a receptacle for 
pouring water over the god, for instance a Siva 
(cl) four small bells of bellmetal, two with and two 
without handles and (3) two round relic-boxes of 
stone having close-fitting lids of the same material,” 


' Archaeological Suney Annual Report, 1925-26. 
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. Mandapeshwar (iii) 

The cave temple at Mandapeshwar is situated at a 
distance of a few minutes’ walk, towards the west, 
from the railway station of Mount Poisur on the 
B. B. & C. 1. Railway. The railway journey from 
the city of Bombay to Mount Poisur takes nearly an 
hour. 

Age of the Cave 

The cave temple is judged to have been excavated 
during the later half of the eighth century A. D. 
and believed to be almost contemporary with Jogesh- 
wari. . ■ • ■ 

Converted as a Church 

The cave was converted into a Roman . Catholic 
Church forming part of the scheme for monastic 
establishment organised by P. Antonio de Porto in 
the 1 6 th century. The revenues of the Siva temples 
that were till then able to maintain, it is said, nearly 
fifty yogis were transferred to the Church and, an 
extensive monastery was, in fact, built as an adjunct 
to the Church. The Church was dedicated to 
“Notre Dame de la Misericorde.” 

Its Location 

The temple confronts the east. It has been exca- 
vated, like Jogeshwari, out of a low rock. But its 
formation is unlike the formation of the rock at 
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Jogeshwari. The camel-back curve and incline of 
the rock at Jogeshwari is missed here. Its wide 
layout confronts an open plain. ■ It was called by the 
Portuguese Montpezir. Its current popular nanie is 
Mount Poisuf, the name which the' railway statioh 
has adopted. The remains of a big monastic building', 
part of the converted church, could He seen oh the 
top of the temple. ‘ 
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Kanheri (iv) 

The rock-cut, temples of Kanheri arc situated at a 
distance of about 6 miles from Thana, on the G. I. P. 
Railway and about 5 miles from Borivli on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. The rock in which the 
temples, have been excavated has been marked out by 
its bare summit. The hills in its neighbourhood arc 
mostly covered with thick foliage. The highest 
point of the rock is nearly Jj5oo feet above 
sea-level. 

Most Extensive Series 

The caves at Kanheri are, perhaps, the most ex- 
tensive series of rock-cut temples. They arc nearly 
109 in number. Most of them are, however, small 
and uninteresting to the visitor. 

Important Centre 

The large number of the caves, mostly monastic, 
was, probably, the requisite necessity for the resi- 
dence of the innumerable visitors, pilgrims and 
monks who, natirrally, passed through the numerous 
ancient towns which surrounded the caves. Suparaka, 
the capital of Konkan, Kalyan, a prosperous port, 
Chemula, on the island of Trombay, Vasya, conjec- 
tured to be Bassein, Sri Staanaka, that is, Thana and 
Ghodbunder have been, by their importance, fre- 
quently mentioned and recorded in history. 



Age of the Caves 

The number of the caves, their uneven grouping 
and character indicate the ‘ varying dates of the 
excavations. There , have been, however, numerous 
inscriptions discovered in. the caves which supplement 
the conclusion about their dates derived from archir 
tectural and sculptural data. . The, simple cells of the 
monks may be. from, before, the. Christian era, the 
caves \yith narrow porch or with benches, running 
alongside the walls would perhaps be assigned the 
period between the second to the fourth century. 
The caves which contain sculptures of the “Maha- 
yana” period reach the middle of the ninth century. 
Fergusson divides the series as follows: — First, those 
in the ravine, in the fourth or fifth century, ' those 
opposite the “Durbar” cave with those on each side 
of the great cave probably at least a century later; 
then the great cave and lastly the unfinished -'one, 
the first one meets on the risual route, with the 
pillars on the’ exterior similar to those at Elephanta; 

*‘ Mqst Modern” of Buddhist Caves 
Fergusson considers the- Kanh'eri group of ca'ves as 
One of the most modern of the Buddhist series in 
India. He is inclined to think that “ the greater 
part of them at leart ‘ were executed by a colony of 
Buddhists, who may have taken refuge here afto^ 
eing expelled from the contir""*" who 
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tried to reproduce .the lost Karli in their insular 
retreat.” 

Plaster and Painting 

■ He points out that “some remains of plaster and 
pairitirig exist in almost all these caves, though from 
the porous nature of the stone through which -the 
water must percolate during the rains, the vestiges 
are small, and I cannot find one complete figure in 
any; owing to this cause no vestige of either exists 
on the roofs, biit only on the walls in the less exposed 
situations.” 

Masonry Terraces 

“A good deal of masonry exists,”, he says, “on the 
hill as the supporting - walls of . terraces, which have 
been formed in front, of. all the different series of 
caves,, andi.no doubt were .formerly planted with 
gardens, as those at Gwalior now are; and they pro- 
bably existed at the other series, but have now been 
destroyed. The view from the upper series of terraces 
is very fine and interesting. On the slope' above the 
cornice of some of these caves mortices are cut in the 
rock, and are evidently footings for wooden posts 
which may have been used, to support a deco- 
ration of some sort, but probably an awning , or 
screen to shelter the front of the cave frorn .the 
sun.” 
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The Most Important Cave Temples (v) 
Those interested, generally, in Indian art, those 
who cannot spare the time requisite for a close survey 
of all the cave temples described in this book, would 
find the cave temples at Elephanta and Jogeshwari 
more than sufficiently representative of some of the best 
work of the period. They are within easy reach of 
the city of Bombay and the routes are less tiresome 
than the routes, for exaniple which lead to Manda- 
peshwar or Kanheri. To the visitor particularly 
interested in cave temples . of the Buddhist faith, a 
visit to the caves at Kanheri is, of course, a necessity^ 
But if he can go, to Karla or Ajanta, he will rhiss little 
if he misses Kanheri. For, as Fergussoh points out, 
the Buddhists appear to have merely “reproduced” 
in Kanheri “the lost Karli.” Besides, the route to 
the caves is arduous and the journey and even a 
hurried inspection of the extensive caves would demand 
at least one whole day. 
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Buddhist Caves (vi) 

The visitor to the Buddhist cave temples will, of 
course, notice that they have been classified broadly 
as Chaitya and Vihar. The Chattya caves are those 
with the stu^a^ the central domed shrine, containing 
or supposed to contain the relics of Bhagwan Buddha. 
The Vihar caves may be described as monasteries. 
The Chaityas were meant for common worship only. 
The Vihar s were used for residence as well. 



The Gave Numbcr.s (vii) 

For the cave nutnhers at Kanheri, I have relied 
on and adojitcd those given hy liurgcss and I'ergusson 
in their hook on the ‘‘Cave 'rcrnplcs Of India.” 
Thcdr, comparatively, precise observation and [Percep- 
tions, if not entirely their conclusions, have tempted 
me to keep close and restricted to their description. 
For, preconceived theories, mostly antitjuarian, senti- 
mental and not infrequently irrelevant, still wear 
the descriptive disguise for the “revived” literary 
masquerade of Indian art adopted hy suhsequent 
writers. 


The Translated Poems (viii) 

The poems in Sanskrit, Part II, are those cited hy 
Burgess from Wilson's “Hindu Theatre" and 
Troyer’s “Raja-T.arangini.” 
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dense foliage of its sea-faced suburbs, are a delight he 
cannot over-appreciate. 

The Ancient Cities 

If, however, he is on some evening captured by 
the pensive mood and, like Asoka, impelled toward 
“tours of piety,” he will find himself close to the 
ancient city of Soparak or Sopara which more than 
two thousand years ago was hailed as the “Queen” 
of the cities on the western coast of India, a city 
which for centuries maintained its international im- 
portance and contacts both commercial and cultural. 
Of the ancient city of Soparak, thirty miles north of 
Bombay, its magnificent buildings and towers and 
gates there is no trace. But the cave temples of 
Jogeshwari, Mandapeshwar and Kanheri in the neigh- 
bourhood, in Salsette, in the north and at Elephanta, 
across the harbour of Bombay, are to this day richly 
suggestive of the peaks in art reached by the spiri- 
tual and cultural impulses of the civilisation once 
preserved and proclaimed by the “Queen of the 
Cities.” 


“The Isle of Gold” 

At Elephanta the visitor is offered the uncommon 
chance to observe the picturesque surroundings 
crowned by the caves. From the porch or verandah 
of the main shrine could be seen the cool, fresh, 





“TANDAVA” 

Tile scnlptoi s art has. Iiere, scored its inherent, decisive 
and nitiniate victorv. 
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blue and green, sky and foliage, which, along with 
the white sails of fishing boats sprinkled like so many 
delightful toys over its rippling surface, colour and 
decorate the gentle ebb and tide of the beautiful bay 
which gives its beauty and name to the modern city 
on the opposite, end. 

De Couto in his book on “Da Asia” recalls the 
ancknt anecdotes associated with the island of Ele- 
phanta. He says that Uka, Okha, Usha, daughter of 
Banasura who dedicated herself to perpetual virginity 
lived in the island for many years and that “the 
ancient say in the time of King Banasura gold rained 
at Elephanta for three hours, and it was therefore 
called Santupori (Shonitpura) that is to say, in their 
language the isle of gold.” The brick foundations, 
remains of old fortifications, numerous cisterns and 
tanks seen around the present surviving excavated 
temples are evidence of the ancient city of “The Isle 
of Gold.” The non- Indian literary references to 
Elephanta begin as early as. 1 579. The temples have 
thus continued to attract outside interest and curiosity 
for over three hundred years. 

The Mental Approach 

The close relation between architecture and sculp- 
ture in ancient India has been often noticed and 
mentioned. But it has seldom been, definitely, 
examined.. The mental approach and attitude towards 
, the , ancient temples remain therefore blurred and 
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incoherent. Aixhiicological and iconographic details 
are eollected with diligence, not interpreted with 
vision. Sculptures are assigned their dates, sometimes 
their “schools,” seldom their qualities, but never 
their place. 

Let us, therefore, first think of their place. Two 
out of the three entrances of the main shrine at 
Elephanta are obstructed by debris. Consequently, 
we can visualise the original layout of the temple 
only imperfectly. But the three entrances, their open 
courtyards, recessed verandahs and overhanging 
eaves are, obviously, derived from ancient Indian 
architectural traditions and designs. These almost 
invariably prepare, with the dominant features 
which minimise the violent light and heat of the 
tropical surt with numerous recesses and vast shadows, 
first the eye and afterwards the 'mind of the spectator, 
pilgrim or devotee. 

The Bright Interior 

As he enters the hall of the temple he will, pro- 
bably, find it gloomy. But the present gloom is the 
achievement of time, not the result of the original 
fashioning of the interior. Those who fashioned the 
Siva temple, certainly, aimed at sober austerity for 
the great hall. But it was not meant to be gloomy. 
The entire body inside, the columns, the statues and 
everything else was, says De Couto, “ formerly carved 
with a thin coating of lime mixed with a sort of 







MAIN TEMPLE FROM THE “NANDI” COURTYARD 
Those who fashioned the Siva tcmplci certainly aimed at 
sober austerity. The entire body inside, the columns, the 
statues and everything else was decorated with paintings 
which made the temple “ so bright that it was a beautiful 
object and well worth seeing.” 
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bitunicn tind other prepumtions whicli ninde tiie 
temple altogether so bright that it was a beautiful 
object and well worth seeing; and not only did make 
the figures look pretty, but enabled one to perceive 
very distinctly the features of the countenance and 
the delicacy of workmanship; so that neither in silver 
nor in wax could they be made or engraven with 
more nicety nor with more elegance and perfection.” 
The ceiling of the west portico of the main temple 
and the sunk frieze inside the chapel at the side of 
its east wing bear faint traces of colour and chequered 
patterns. 

Elemental Power and Virility 

The present entrance to the great temple and hail 
is on the north. Probably, the entrance on the east, 
at present choked up by debris, was originally the 
main entrance to the hall and temple. We may 
therefore enter the temple from the north. 
As we enter the portico or covered verandah, we 
see on the right a big carved panel containing a 
large size figure of great dramatic movement and 
force. It strikes the key-note of the cave temples of 
Rlephanta. It depicts the ‘‘tandava” dance of Siva. 
These temples are dedicated to Siva, Siva the great 
Sire “ ne of whom growth, increase, prosperity is.” 
He who is “the wearer of Eight Forms, Earth, Air, 
ater, Fire, Ether, the Sun, the Moon, Sacrificer.” 
He who is ‘‘Mind, Matter and Individuality.” Siva 
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impersonates and interprets tire elemental force and 
virility of the eternal struggle — mind and “individu- 
ality^” ‘‘matter” and environment, nature and nur- 
ture. Artists in India, painters, sculptors and archi- 
tectp have been, from times unrecorded in history, 
pre-occupied with the supreme theme, the theme of 
the fundamentals of life, of the eternal virility of its 
conflicts and struggles. Few, very few, places in 
India have been rendered so truly sacred as the great 
temple hall at Elephanta. Here the mind and 
individuality of the Indian sculptor has struggled 
with determined heroism against “matter” and 
environment. Here, as, perhaps, at no other single 
spot in India, his perfect art has carried him to 
decisive victory. Here, he has not stooped to the 
carver’s routine which follows soullessly the religious 
canons, codes, conventions and symbols for the 
literal and mechanical transcription of lofty ideas and 
themes. Lofty ideas and themes are not reproduced 
and enumerated. The sculptor’s perfect art has, 
here, scored its inherent, decisive and ultimate 
victory. Lofty ideas and themes are revealed and 
communicated as live, intimate, realities and experi- 
ences. The sculptor’s art crystalises the conflicts, direcj^ 
tion and aim of human civilisation. The temple hall 
of Elephanta has both the primeval, virgin, virility of 
the forest and the transcendental vision of human 
emancipation sought by the teachers and prophets of 
the forest hermitages and “ashrams” of ancient India. 


i^o. 5. 


At Elephonta 



“TANDAVA’’ DANCE-(l) 

Despite absence of the “mudras*’, the angle of the uplifted 
fragment of the leg -with its gently sliding drapery ends, 
the vast sweep of the arm across the chest counterbalanced 
by the downward turn of thought-laden eyes and proud 
head are eloquent of the movement of the dance of the 
“Prince of Dancers.*’ 



No. C. 


At Elephanta 



“TANDAVA" DANCE-(l) 

The rliylhinic sway of the body revealed by the flowing, 
relaxed, contour line at the end of the cross arm mark the 
sequence of movement in the dance of “Eventide . 
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emancipated art from ancient priestcraft and canons 
and defeated the dogmatic absurdity of the modern 
pundits. Despite the absence of the “mudras”, the 
angle of the uplifted fragment of the leg with its 
gently sliding drapery ends, the vast sweep of the 
arm across the chest counterbalanced by the magni- 
ficent downward turn' of thought-laden eyes and 
proud head and, finally, the rhythmic sway of the 
body revealed by its flowing contour at the end of 
the cross arm are eloquent of the movement of the 
dance which the ancient artist considered essential and 
indispensable for the dance of the ‘‘Prince of Dan- 
cers.” He was, obviously and rightly, not content 
with the literal transcription of symbolic conventions, 
of “-mudras” and “lakshanas.” The alternate in- 
clinations of the body are not so many abruptly 
angular “bents.” They mark, specifically, the 
sequence of the rhythmic movement of the dance. 

The Eventide Dance 

The pensive restraint and dignified rhythm of the 
eventide, ‘‘Sayam-kal”, dance of Siva observed in 
this panel offer the contrast to the more vivacious 
movement and rhythm of the “tandava” dance shown 
in the second panel in the west portico of the hall. 
These dances have been distinguished from the 
“lasya” dances, or dances with softer rhythm and 
more distinct lyric objectives, believed to be origi- 
nally composed by Parvati, the consort of Siva. 
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They ^Ycrc given by her to Usha from whom the 
“gopis” of Dwarka received their training in the 
dance. The women of Saurashtra are said to have 
received inspiration for the dance from the “gopis.” 
I'he folk-dances and the current “ Garba” form of the 
socio-religious dances in vogue among the women of 
Saurashtra and Gujarat incline to the belief that the 
“lasya” form of the dance first invented and composed 
by “Parvati” still survives along the coast. The 
“lasya” form of the dance is not observable in the 
temple hall of Elephanta. But its memory lingers 
there. The city of the “ Isle of Gold”, the ancient 
name of the island of Elephanta^ built by Bannasura 
recalls the. name of his daughter Usha and links time, 
ancient with modern, and place, the coast from Dwarka 
to Elephanta, with the “lasya” she taught to the 
women of Saurashtra and Gujarat and which now 
survives as “Garba". 

Siva Symbols and Attributes 

The sculptures in the temples at Elephanta, like 
the sculptures of most of the Brahamanical cave- 
temples depict the various episodes associated with 
Siva, Siva the Hindu conception of the deity in- 
carnate as the primeval energy and power behind 
natural phenomenon, fertility and destruction. 

His common symbols and attributes could be easily 
identified. His new moon crest, his third eye, placed 
vertically between the eyebrows denoting vision and 
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supernatural wisdom penetrating and subjugating the 
limits of time, his trident, his matted hair, enclosing 
sometimes the image of Ganga and sometimes the 
three sacred streams, his serpents, usually with the 
expanded cobra-hood, his garland, of human skulls, 
his battle club, his alarm bell, his drum which marks 
the rhythm of the dance and the rhythm of the 
primeval creative force of the cosmic time-process, 
his hand holding a flame or fire of sacrifice and his 
hands in finger gestures “mudra” assuring protection, 
prosperity or salvation to his devotees have been 
generally, executed by the Hindu sculptor in ac- 
cordance with the ancient religious canons of image- 
making and with perceptible uniformity. 

Common Features in Composition 

The scheme of sculptural composition observed in 
the carved panels follows also a' more or less uniform 
method. Siva and Parvati and the main figures of 
importance focus’ the composition by their prominent 
place, their large scale and emphasised pose. On. the 
extreme sides and at the bottom of the main figures 
may be found, usually, attendants and musicians occu- 
pied in orchestra and in dances. On the central planes, 
in mid-air as it were, could be discerned the order 
of deities Indra, Brahama on the right, Vishnu, on 
the left of Siva. At the top of the composition 
may be observed the flying figures behind, above or 
alongside patterned cloud-forms, of “gandharvas”. 
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“apsaras”, “ kinnaras” and “vidyadharas” the celestial 
order of musicians and dancers as well as the figures 
floating rapidly in the air with heavy loops of garlands 
towards' the central figures of main importance in the 
composition. Once the eyes get familiar and accus- 
tomed to the common iconographic details, symbols 
and attributes and to the general, almost uniform, 
scheme of the composition -of the sculptures, they are 
left free to explore and understand not less the specific 
distinctions in art values and quality than in the 
obvious difference in the narrative and themes of 
the sculptures. ' 

Unity) not Uniformity 

The uniformity of iconographic details and, not 
infrequently, of the scheme of composition, have, 
almost invariably, been accepted by the modern, 
short-sighted, pundits as evidence of the "unity” of 
Indian art! It has saved them from the inconvenience 
of examining and understanding the distinct qualities 
and values of the sculptor’s art. They proceed with 
their superlative appreciation of Indian art and 
sculpture with the tacit assumption that there has 
been uniformity of qualities and standards at all time, 
in every place, medium, material, and phase of 
Indian, art. 

Ellora and Elephanta • 

They will not observe the difference, for instance, 
of the "tandava” dance of Siva, the Nataraj the "Prince 



of JDanccrs," dcjfictcd in the panel of the verandah 
of the temple at Klephanta and a sitnilar subject 
carved in the temple at Kllora. They will observe, 
in the Klephanta panel for example, Visluui, the 
Preserver, riding on his “vehicle” bird Garuda, dis- 
tinguished by the mace, (gada) in one hand and the 
conch-shell (shankha) in the other. 'Fhey will observe 
Indra, Lord of the Heavens, along with his 
“vehicle” — the elephant, they will observe Ganesha 
with a club in his hand. and a broken tusk of his 
elephant trunk and they will observe, say, Brahma 
].-ord of Creation on the top left on his seat carried 
by “hamsa" (swans). They will observe and identify 
all these. But they will proceed no further, 'i’he 
identification of the main features and figures of the 
compositions is necessary and important, not all- 
important. Obviously, it is not the identity of 
symbols, of iconographic details or of the general 
conventions of composition, that distinguishes the 
sculptor’s talent revealed in the “tandava" dance of 
Siva of the verandah panel at Klephanta from the 
similar dance carved at Kllora. The distinction of 
the “Tandava” panel on the verandah of the 
Klephanta temple' is the key-note of the distinction 
which is, essentially, the triumphant climax of the 
sculptor’s art rarely, very rarely, so expressed and 
enshrined as at Klephanta. 
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No. 2 —Bhairava Mahakal Dance 

Let us enter the temple hall and keep to the right. 
At the north end of the western portico would be seen 
another, form of the “tandava” dance of Siva. It is 
in strong contrast ■ to the dignified restraint of the 
dance of the eventide we saw in the first panel on the 
verandah. . Siva is nearly twelve feet in height. Of 
the eight arms, he possessed originally, only three 
remain intact. His legs have disappeared. The 
rosary- of human skulls (rundamala) over his shoulder 
and down and across his thigh^ the weapon thrust in 
the waist-band, the hand, on the left, holding a long 
heavy sword, another, on; the right, holding a ringing 
bell and the third, underneath it entwined with the 
coils of the cobra, holding a bowl, to receive the blood 
of the, victim, the ferocious determination of the 
features and the rigidity of the lofty crown leave little 
scope for doubt about the character of the dance. Siva 
is here portrayed effectively as impersonating the in- 
evitable terror of the phenomena of the destructive 
forces and energy of the universe. 

Poets and Playwrights 

The Bhairava or Mahakal dance of Siva is a theme 
with w'hich the! ancient Sanskrit poets and play- 
wrights are found to be constantly pre-occupied. It 
is described graphically, for instance, in Bhavabhuti’s 
" Malati-Madhava.” The poet addresses Siva: — 
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“The Elephant hide that robes thee, to thy 
steps 

Swings to and fro; — the whirling talons rend 
The crescent on thy brow;— from the torn orb 
The trickling nectar falls, and every skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life 
Attendant spirits tremble and applaud; 

The mountain falls beneath the powerful arms, 
Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, and knit terrific bands. 
While from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames.” 

At another place, in the same poem, the poet 
describes the dance again. This time it is Siva speak- 
ing as Kapalkundala. He says: — 

“The hollow skulls. 

That low descending from my neck depend, 
Emit fierce music as they clash together, 

Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins. 
Loose stream on every side my woven locks 
In lengthening braids; — upon my pond’ rous staffs 
The string of bells, light waving to and fro. 
Jangles incessantly; upon my banner floats 
Upborne by the wailing breeze, whose tone 
Is deepened by the echoes it awakes 
Amidst the caverns of each fleshless skull, 

That hangs in dread array around my person.” 
The “swelling forms” of the serpents entwined 
around the arms and “knit in terrific bands,” the 



At Elephnnta 



“ KAL-BHAIRAVA^’-(2) 

The suspended broad-sword, the elephant hide hurled back- 
wards in the air, the projected bell and bowl and, above all, 
the forceful thrust forward and sharp angle of the raised leg 
as ■ well as the tense contour of the body indicate the 
controlled fury and vehemence of the dance. 




“KAL-BHAIRAVA”-(9) 

The dynamic power of the art of the Indian sculptor will 
remain unnoticed if we refuse to examine or understand the 
movement of the dance, of the overpowering utter abandon 
and unswerving, elemental, subjugating rhythm of the 

dance. 
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&iiHs “descending” from the neck striking the 
trembling plates” that gird the loins of Siva, the 
incessant “jangles” of the hell are, of course, imme- 
diately noticeable in the sculpture. But the dynamic 
power of the art of the Indian sculptor will remain 
unnoticed and unknown if we proceed no further 
than the identification of iconographic details, of 
conventional limitations or the enumerations of 
symbols, if we refuse to examine and understand the 
manner in which the sculptor interpreted in stone the 
movement of the dance. Twenty photographs will 
not exhaust the number of the aspects from wdiich 
the movement may be discerned. And, only a 
draughtsman, as clear-sighted and as talented in his 
drawing as the sculptor has been in stone-cutting, 
could give some idea of the movement, of the over- 
powering utter abandon and unswerving, elemental, 
subjugating, rhythm of the dance. 


Controlled Fury 

To those who would understand the dance and the 
power of the art of the sculptor who interpreted the 
dance, the loose drop of the garland of skulls, on the 
right, gliding down the arm and over the leg, the 
suspended broad-sword, the elephant hide . hurled 
backwards in the air, the “steps” of Siva ‘“swings 
to and. fro,” the “awful head,”, the “lowering eye 
that glows,” and, enwraps in its. “fiery circle” the 
“spheres within its terrible circumference,” the pro- 


bell and bowl and, above all, the forcefuir 
thrust forward of the leg, on the right with the ' 
garland loop, would reveal the controlled fury and 
determined vehemence of the dance movement. 
Compare the forceful forward thrust and sharp angle 
of the leg in this sculpture and the restrained uplift 
and curving angle of the leg shown in the first panel 
of the Siva dance, the contrast of the dance move- 
ment, expressive of the contrast in the dance themes, 
would be self-evident. Compare again the tense 
cbntour of 'the body just opposite the projected leg 
of the Bhairava and the alnibst relax contour line of 
the body opposite the uplifted leg of Siva' in the first' 
panel. -The contrast in movement and theme would 
again be self-evident. ' ■ 

A Puzzle Game 

At the bottom of the panel may be observed a 
male and two female figures on the side opposite to 
them can also be seen two dwarfs and a small figure 
just underneath Siva. At the top of the panel, in a 
clearly set carved frieze niay^be seen a -pecviliar dome- 
shaped form with a curved groove, hook in the 
middle - and a bar at the top. For years it has 
continued to be the puzzle game for antiquarians'. It 
is found also in the panel of Siva and Parvati 
in Kailas in more than- one place. 'But the middle 
groove is modified there. ■ It changes its direc- 
tion and the top bar is accentuated as a cross. At 




Ellora it has been observed in one of the sculptures 
over Ravan’s hands. It has a face in the centre 
resembling a “ kirtimukha.” The Kolahpur cave 
shows it with a distinct cross but without the middle 
groove. Whatever may be the true significance of 
the symbolic form, its importance cannot be denied. 
For, as shown in the present panel, it is the subject 
for adoration of the “gatidharvas” and the “apsaras” 
floating “jauntily” in the skies. 

No. 3 —Marriage of Siva and Parvati 
As we turn from the “Bhairava” and walk along 
the verandah of the Western portico we see bn its 
ceiling faint remnants of the original patterns of 
plants, flowers and animals which once decorated the 
hall; At the end of the portico opposite the 
•“Bhairava” would be seen the panel narrating the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati. The theme is, un- 
doubtedly, a common subject both for the ancient 
poet and ' the sculptor. But its version in stone, 
achieved in the rock panel here, is, equally undoubt- 
edly, uncbmhion; Probably, it is this panel that led 
Fergussbn to conjecture that the hall was -designed 
as a nuptial hall. Kalidas, bne'bf the greatest- poet 
and playwright of ancient' India, has given a graphic 
description of the nuptials; ‘ Sorrie of the - passages of 
his poem “Kumar Sambhava” would indicate the 
affinity of the ancient ' ■ poet-' hvith 'the ancient 
sculptor. ' ' • - : ' - J -,-:- 
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. The Bride Parvati 

Says Kalidas: — 

“And she, their child, upon her bridal day 
Hears her dear parents’ every thought away — 


Each noble matron of Himalaya’s race 
Folds his dear Uma in a long embrace. 
Pours blessings on her head, — 


Then to a court with canopies o’erhead 
A crowd of noble dames the maiden led — 

A court for solemn rites, where gems and gold 
Adorn the pillars that the roof uphold. 

i* -rt 


Through her long tresses one a flower wreath 
wound. 

And one with fragrant grass her temples 
crowned, 

While o’er her head sweet clouds of incense 
rolled, 

To dry and perfume every shining fold. 

Bright dyes of saffron and the scented wood 

Adorned her beauty, till the maiden stood 

Fairer than Ganga where the love birds play 

O’er sandy islets in her silvery bay. 




The happy mother took the golden dye 
And raised to her young Uma s beaming eye — 
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Then swelled her bosom with maternal pride 
As thus she decked her darling for a bride — 
Oh, she had longed to trace on that fair brow 
The nuptial line, yet scarce could mark it 
now ! 

^* 5 - 

i? 

On Uma's rounded arm the woollen band 
Was fixed securely by the Nurse’s hand — 

Blind with tears that filled her swimming eye, 
In vain the mother strove that band to tie. 
Spotless as curling foamflakes stood she there, 
As yielding soft, as graceful and as fair — 

Or like the glory of an autumn night. 

Robed by the full moon in a veil of light.” 

Siva as a Bridegroom 

The poet describes Siva as a bridegroom. He 
describes the contrast between the normal appearance 
of Siva and his looks and demeanour as a bridegroom. 
If we look towards the Bhairava panel on the 
opposite side of this panel we would at once notice 
the fact that the contrast depicted by the poet is 
made more than apparent by the sculptor. Says the 
poet: — 

“ His own dire vesture took a shape as fair 
As gentle bridegroom e’er could wish to 
■wear— ' ■ - ' 

The withering skull that glazed the eye with 
dread. 



Shone a bright coronal to grace his head; 

That Elephant’s hide the god had worn of 
old 

Was now a silken robe inwrought with gold; 
Ere this body was with dust besprent, 

Soft ungent now it shed delightful scent; 

And that mid-eye which, glittering like a 
star, 

Shot the wild terror of Its glance afar — 

So softly now- its glorious radiance beamed — 

A mark of glory on his forehead seemed. 

His twining serpents, destined still to be 
The pride and honour of the deity. 

Changed but their bodies — in each sparkling 
crest 

The blazing gems still shone their loveliest. 
What need of jewels on the brow of him 
Who wears the crescent Moon? 

^ _ ' * 

The matrons followed him, a saintly throng. 
Their ear-rings waving as they dashed along— ^ 
Sweet faces, with such glories round them 
shed 

As made the air one lovely lotus bed. 

On flew these bright ones — ” 

The Meeting— The Lover and the Maid 
Kalidas, the ancient poet, is great in his graphic 
gifts. His pictures of the solemn marriage proces- 
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“MAUniAGE OF SIVA-PARVATr 
The unerriiig concentration of the sculptor towards the interpretation 
of the poetic solemnity of the main incident of his theme is an unmistak- 
able and indisputable triumph of his art. 
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slon, or of its popular reception at the city’s gate 
linger in the memory. But the picture he has 
composed of the meeting of the “lover” and the 
“royal maid” abides,.. That is the picture the ancient 
sculptor has immortalised, not with less consummate 
skill nor with less poetic perfection of the carver’s 
art in the panel at Elephanta. This is what the 
ancient poet says: — 

“At length, by skilful chamberlains arrayed, 

They led the lover to the royal maid. 

^ 

■ e -s:- 

He gazed on Umtr ; — from his lotus eyes. 

Flashed out the rapture of his proud surprise, 

Then calm the current of his spirit lay. 

Like the world basking in ah autumn day. 

They , met; and true love’s momentary 
shame 

O’er the blest bridegroom and his darling came. 

Eye looked to eye — but quivering as they 
met, 

Scarce dared to trust the rapturous gazing yet. 
In the god’s hand the priest has duly laid. 

The radiant fingers of the Mountain-Maid, 

Bright as if Love with his dear sprays of red 

Had sought that refuge in his hour of dread.” 

Observe the head of the bride, Parvati or Uma, 
on the. right, bent with “true love’s momentary 
shame,” observe the rapture of “proud surprise” 
c. and the “calm” current of Siva’s spirit “basking,” 
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observe tbeni as they “scarce dared to trust the 

4 

rapturous gazing yet,” and, observe how the father 
gently and with affectionate reverence pushes from 
behind the shy, bashful, bride. I'he sculptor has 
immortalised here the poetry of a psychological 
incident understood and experienced by any lover 
and any maid, any time and anywhere. It is true 
that the figure of Parvati appears to have been, as 
already observed by Burgess, “one of the best pro- 
portioned and most carefully executed in the cave.” 
And, it is also true that the crown and the dress of 
Siva has been found by him to have been carved also 
“with more than usual minuteness.” The “pro- 
portion” the careful “execution” and “minuteness” 
noticeable in individual figures is, however, not the 
sole or the best claim of the panel. The unerring 
concentration of the sculptor towards the interpre- 
tation of the poetic solemnity of the main incident of 
his theme is its unmistakable and indisputable triumph. 
The “proportion” the careful “execution” of details 
and “ minuteness” in individual figures are all subordi- 
nated to accentuate, deliberately, the “proud surprise” 
in the erect head of Siva, the bride’s “true love’s 
momentary shame” in the slight inclined head and 
nervous arm of Parvati and in the affectionate push 
from behind by her father. 

At the bottom of the panel, on the right, may be 
seen the figure of Brahma crouching near the altar 
of the sacred fire officiating as the chief priest 



conducting the niiirriagc ritual. Vishnu is seen behind 
him with a “peculiar cylindrical cap” with his 
“abundant” hair, his lotus and his “chakra”* 
Observe the figure of a woman, on the right, holding 
her drapery in the left hand. This figure and the 
figure, particularly of a floating “apsara” on the left 
corner over Parvati indicate the skill with which the 
sculptor has rendered natural -gestures and movement 
as well as significant modelling. On the extreme left 
corner is seen a male figure with curled hair, like a 
wig, a large crescent back of his head and a large pot 
of water in his hands. This is Chandra the Moon- 
God, carrying water for ceremonial purposes. 

No. 4— Descent of the Ganges (Gongavatarana) 

This panel is usually noticed for the three-headed 
female figure which emerges out of a bowl or shell 
over the crown of Siva. The figure is said to repre- 
sent the descent of the Ganges from heaven and 
its meeting (at Prayaga- Allahabad) with the two 
other sacred rivers Yamuna and Saraswati. The 
junction is described as the “three-plaited locks” 
(“triveni sangam”). The obvious rendering of the 
metaphor is, certainly^ a peculiarity of the panel. It 
is a novel featvire. The artistic importance of the 
panel is denoted, however, by the broad sweep of the 
main lines of composition. Compare the converging 
and almost parallel lines in the preceding panel of the 
Marriage of Siva and Parvati with the strong diver- 
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gence of lines marked in the figures of Siva and 
Parvati of this panel. The divergence could be and 
is explained by the slightly inclined head of Si^'a and, 
decidedly, by his arm which lingers lo^^ngly over 
the shoulders and under the chin of Parvati. Parvati 
plays the eternally illusive and seductive feminine. 
The coquettish abandon of her extended left arm and 
of the reluctant right leg, the yielding drop of the 
right arm and the gentle stoop of the shoulder, 
induced bv Siva’s encircling arm, portray eloquently 
the perpetual hide-and-seek of the lovers. Their 
smiles and their eyes are no longer of those, in the 
preceding panel, who “scarce dared to trust the 
rapturous gazing.” And it should not be surprising 
if the kneeling; figure with the daggrer at his waist 
and hair in ringlets on the left at the foot of Siva 
happens to be that of “Kama,” Cupid, who offers 
the tribute of one whose ambition is accomplished. 

Beauty of Indian Costumes and Ornaments 

The dwarf with the wig of plaited curls, a fly- 
whisk in his left and a cobra in his right hand has a 
singular tortoise hanging down and attached to his 
necklace. The female dwarf on the extreme right 
has also uncommon peculiarities. Her ear-rings are 
elliptical, her chignon is unusually large, and, she 
carries, tied with cords, a bundle on her left shoulder. 
The significant manner in which the Indian sculptor 
almost in\*ariably, explored the beauty of Indian 
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costumes and drapery has remained unexamined, if 
not altogether unmentioned, by the majority of the 
exponents of Indian art obsessed with “origins” or 
“motifs” with dates or with the enumeration of 
iconographic details. The drapery shown and sug- 
gested on the figures in this temple reveal the careful 
thought which guided the Indian sculptor. The 
figure of Parvati, in the present panel, with the 
loose robe over her right arm and the corner of the 
dressjust over the ankle stretched towards thelegshows 
the manner in which, despite the apparently static 
idea of the heavy ear-rings, numerous necklaces, 
armlets and bracelets, a girdle with bejewelled clasp 
and weighty anklets, he has succeeded in adjusting 
the lines of the drapery to the lines of movement of 
the composition. 

Brahma, with his lotus seat carried by swans and 
Indra with his elephant may be seen on the left. On 
the right may be observed Vishnu with his “Gaimda,” 
without moustaches or the “tilak” mark but with 
his curly wig of hair. 

The figures over these deities of the messengers, 
of “gandharvas” and “apsaras” have been set ofi* 
by cloud forms of unusual clearness and distinction. 
One of them, perhaps, the biggest with a lofty 
head-dress and twofold necklace carries a long parcel 
with flowers and narrow ribbons carved around its 
surface. Notice also the head-dress of the “apsara” 
over the figure of Parvati. 


L. 
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No. 5 — The Trimurti 

We now approach one of the objects of axial 
importance to the temple. I am, deliberately, nsing 
the phrase. For the figure of “ Trimurti” which we 
now approach cannot be understood completely 
without a clear conception of its place in the archi- 
tectural plan and design of the temple. Most of the 
visitors who at present enter the temple hall from 
the portico on the north feel and vaguely realise the 
irresistible power of the colossal three-figured bust of 
“Trimurti.” But there was nothing that was vague 
with those wlto planned and designed the temple hall 
of Elephanta. And, it is not an accident that the 
visitor who enters the hall from tlie northern portico 
feels overpowered by the vast conception, the mas- 
sive scale and proportions of the “Trimurti”. Its 
height totals over seventeen feet. The maximum 
width of the three heads measures nearly twenty- 
three feet. The length of the three faces varies 
between four to five feet. The hollowed recess 
occupied by the figure is over ten feet deep and 
twenty feet wide. Its base 2-ises to nearly tlu'ee feet. 
The high-peaked pyramid of the lofty crown en- 
riched with the perfection of the carver’s skill has 
been often admired whole-heartedly. Mr. Erskine, 
speaking about the jewel on the front, says 
that it is “certainly one of the finest specimens of 
Hindu taste anywhere to be met with: some of 
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the fancy-ornaments strongly resemble those used in 
heraldry. The hanging pendants have an elegant 
effect. The middle is occupied by a circular band of 
precious stones adorning and limiting the front; 
while below, another rich bandage, also adorned with 
cut stones, passes round the head-dress.”- 

The difference in the expression and features of 
the three faces of the “Trimurti” has given the 
occasion and the excuse for many elaborate debates 
about their identity. The usual belief is to identify 
the faces, from the left to right, as Siva the Des- 
troyer, Brahma the Creator, and Vishnu the 
Preserver. But the smaller size of the face on the 
right side, its elegance, its resemblance to certain 
feminine traits observable by comparison particularly 
with the figure of Parvati in the adjoining Ardha- 
narishwar panel have led to uncertainty and specula- 
tions. These speculations about the identity of the 
faces will, perhaps, continue, uncertain and un- 
reconciled. But there is nothing that is uncertain 
about their ultimate and inherent significance. The 
sculptor has given the decisive help. He does not 
leave the -visitor waiting for the erudite entangle- 
ments and trifles of the archaeologist or the icono- 
graphist. The perpetual process of creation balancing 
the fury with the placidity of Destruction and 
Preservation, initiating order out of chaos and 
stirring those vital impulses and visions that have led 
mankind to culture and civilisation finds here an 
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eloquent expression. The smile, the almost vicious 
delight, of the Destroyer, on the left, and the placid, 
almost apathetic, contentment of the Preserver on the 
right, may be seen, balanced by the closed, determined 
lips and thought-enburdened eyes of the central figure, 
of the Creator. It strikes the dominant note, the note 
of the majesty of creative thought. 

Creative Thought 

Rodin’s “Penseur,” to mention a modern example, 
attempting a, more or less, similar theme has been 
universally and, rightly, regarded as one of the master- 
pieces, of the sculptor’s art. But Rodin’s conception of 
his subject was, evidently and essentially, negative, 
groping, desperate and human. Rodin translated 
thought, not creative thought. Rodin’s “Penseuf” 
appears weighed down and nearly crushed by thought. 
Rodin’s “Penseur” thinks and sees without hope and 
with little faith. Time and space submit no aspiring 
secret to his weary gaze. The anonymous sculptor 
of the “Trimurti” at Elephanta searched, on the 
contrary, for a positive, definite, complete synthesis 
of thought. He recognised the ultimate implications, 
the threefold aspects of thought. Thought preserved 
as well as destroyed and, what is more, created con- 
ditions in the universe which gave indisputable signi- 
ficance to life, time and space. In the scheme of 
crowns tapering towards the apex, in the lengthened 
fury, the irregular arch of the eyebrows, the clutch 
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and snarl of the cobra and the parted lips with a pro- 
jecting tusk and elongated features of the Destroyer, 
in the shorter, more elegant and placidly brooding 
features of the Preserver, on the right, the sculptor 
has recognised the two extreme aspects of thought. 
For him, however, these aspects are only incidental, 
subsidiary and subordinate to the central aspect. 
The uplifting majesty of creative thought of and for 
all time has been translated in the central figure, 
indisputably and irresistibly. Over the expanded cur- 
ves of the shoulders emerges triumphant the towering 
peak of the crowned head with thought laden eyes 
and resolute lips. The struggle is just over and 
finished. The lips have not yet relaxed their deter- 
mination. But the drooping eyes and the expanding 
curved lines of the shoulders denote the surging of 
creative thought. Creative thought has not merely 
balanced and subdued wanton destruction and stag- 
nating placidity. It swells towards the majestic 
consciousness of final victory and of enduring signi- 
ficance for mankind. No wonder W. Cohn sees in 
the composition a “divinity” so rarely and so 
convincingly created by art. No wonder it must be, as 
he says, seen to believe, to understand and feel con- 
vinced about its victory. The frantic but altogether 
necessary efforts of the moderns, the contemporaries 
and descendants of Rodin who, in their revolt against 
the “pretty” over-mature elegance of Greek sculp- 
X ture, alternate between empty ^dolence and dead soli- 
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dity will some day lead them to the secret of art 
which animates the Jilcphanta (igurcs carved and 
arising out from their matrix. 

No. 6 — ‘‘ Ardhmwrishwar” Sex CompUments 

The panel adjoining the ‘‘Trimurti”, on the left, 
contains a colossal figure, half-male and half-female, 
about sixteen feet high, symbolic of the union of sexes, 
one complimentary of another, the positive and passive 
aspects of creative power. Burgess thinks that “such 
a representation of creative power must be of con- 
siderable antiquity, for exactly such a statue as this 
is mentioned by Porphyry as having been described 
to Bardesanes of Babylon by the Indian Sandeles and 
his companions, ambassador in the time of Elagabalus, 
about A. D. lao; and what is curious, they described 
it as being of ten or twelve cubits in height, in a large 
cave in a mountain, standing erect, the right side 
being male from head to foot, the left female, and 
over the arms a number of angels, particulars that 
could only refer to something very like w'hat is 
actually found here.” 

He also gives the translation of a passage from a 
fragment of Porphyry’s lost treatise de Styge as 
rendered by Stobeous — “ Now they said that there was 
also a natural and vast cave in a very lofty mountain 
nearly about the middle of the land. And in this cave 
there is a statue, which they guess to be of ten or 
twelve cubits. It stands upright with the hands 
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extended in the form of a cross. And the right of 
its face is that of a man, while the left is that of a 
woman. Now. in the same way the right arm too and 
the right foot and the whole half are of a man, and 
the left of a woman; so that on seeing it we are 
astonished that we can see the dissimilarity of two 
sides in one body without division. In this statue 
thev sav are carved round the right breast the sun, 
round the left the moon, and down the two arms are 
cleverly carved a number of angels and all things 
that exist in the universe; that is, the heaven, and 
mountains, and the sea, and the river of ocean, and 
plants, and animals, and in a word all things that are.” 
The Orphic hymn, Stobaeus gives us, — “Zeus was 
a male, Zeus became a deathless damsel” — indicate 
the close analogy between the conceptions evolved by 
nature-worship common to both the ancient Indian 
and the ancient Greek. The sex distinctions notice- 
able on the limbs could also be observed in the orna- 
ments, head-dress and ear-rings. Near the central 
figure, on the right could be seen a woman carrying 
a flip-flap the “chauri” or ‘‘chammar”, the usual 
emblem of royalty. Its head-dress is carved meti- 
culously, the crescent, the chignon, the ear-rings and 
the necklaces are all distinguished. By her side is 
another woman with a costume or rather a wrap 
which falls across the breast from each shoulder 
to the waist downwards. The edges of a “choli” or 
bodice are clearly marked. The wrap or the robe 
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falling over her left arm and suspended in its drop 
towards the ground somewhere near the anklet 
accentuate the rhythmic beauty of the movement. 
She isj e^ddentlVj carr^ung a dressing or jewel box. 
Compare the figure with a more upright but none the 
less graceful figure on the opposite corner. The 
central figure is surrounded with the usual groups of 
deitieSj flying angels, “gandharvas” and “apsaras”. 
Brahama, found here on the extreme left with his 
swan seat, shown without the “vedas”, the sacred 
bookSj suggests the conclusion that the figures in this 
cave were carved and executed before the modern 
“puranic” interpretations and even interpolations. 
The fact may be taken as indicative of the way in which 
the freedom of the sculptor of the period differed 
from the subser^^ence of the later decadent craftsmen 
whose images were no more and no less than literal 
transcripts from routine codes and manuals. The 
figures on the clouds at the top of the panel the one 
with a dagger and the woman with a round object are 
easily discernible. The figure of “Nandi”, Siva’s 
pet, the bull, receives here unusual prominence. 
It is, decidedly, a noteworthy fragment of animal 
sculpture. 

^^ 0 . 7 —Siva and Parvati in Kailas 

extreme panel on the verandah, next to the 
ardhanarishwar , reveals another reposeful com- 
position of Siva and Parvati iiy Kailas, the celestial 






“ RAVANNA UNDER KAILAS”-(8) 

The irregular and overcrowded formation of excited figures, 
the perturbed, almost terror-stricken figure of Parvati 
and the tremendous exertion and strain of Ravanna are in 
strong contrast to the repose suggested by the carved panel 
of “Kailas” at the opposite end of the verandah. 
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mountain. The main figures are mostly mutilated. 
The arms of Siva and Parvati, portion of their 
legs and limbs and the figures underneath the seat of 
Siva are all broken. There is, however, enough of 
the reposeful recline of Siva’s body, of the upward 
tilt of shoulder and gentle turn of the head towards 
the right to help us to realise the significance of the 
composition. The figure of “ Parvati is in fragments 
but the usual pendant tassel ornament may be noticed 
and the left arm, right thigh and leg may be seen by 
the garment which draped her. Behind her stands 
another woman with a child astride. Probably, it is 
“Kartikeya”, son of Siva, the War-Lord. Over the 
central figures may be noticed the rock-formations 
carved into more or less regular patterns or frets distri- 
buted over uneven ground. They are another of the 
pet theme of speculation for antiquarians. The "stupa” 
device which was seen in the "Kal Bhairav” panel 
No. 2, the motif that has set the archaeologists work- 
ing and wondering, is also found here. Notice the 
“rishi” figure at the top scattering flowers from a 
basket. The rock formations, conjectured as the hills 
of “Kailas”, and the cloud formations over them seem 
to be carved in this panel with rare precision and 
clearness. Combined with this precision, the placing 
and arrangement of the flying figures give the 
composition of this panel a strong, almost severe, 
architectural emphasis. 



No. 8—Ravana Under Kailas 
In the panel on the opposite side of the verandah 
is carved the story of Ravana, King of Ceylon, 
uplifting the celestial mountain Kailas. His ambition 
was to carry, or as it is said kidnap, Siva as the most 
powerful ally against Rama. Here again the sculp- 
tures of main interest are all in fragments. Siva’s 
arms are broken and Parvati could be faintly recognised 
by her torso. Ravana may be seen underneath the 
seat of Siva with twenty arms, most of them broken, 
and with a sword dangling at his waist. The irregular 
and overcrowded formation of excited figures at the 
top, the tremendous exertion and strain seen in the 
way which Ravana who has turned his back towards 
the spectator attempts to lift the Kailas mountain, 
at the bottom and the perturbed almost terror-stricken 
figure of Parvati moving aside in alarm together with 
the resolute mien of Siva, in the centre of the panel 
is in strong and obvious contrast to the panel on the- 
opposite side. The unperturbed, calm, godly 
strength of Siva manifest in the slight, almost imper- 
ceptible, movement of the body, the arm which 
assures protection to Parvati and the leg which 
crushes Ravana to defeat and humility, can be 
easily recognised and understood. 

No. 9 —Siva, Mahayogi or Dharmaraja 
We have completed the circuit of the main hall of 
the temple and as we emerge again for the portico on 
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“SIVA-MAIIAYOGI ‘'-(r>) 

The inloUertiinl (I'srclic Jins cxcrcisiitl irrcsislible nppcnl 
over thu rninil of Imlinn nrlists. No wonder they translated 
him in inotul, stone, wood nnd pigment and assigned him 
prominenee in the religions edifices of Brnhamins and 
Btuldhist alike. 



DWARPALA AT THE LINGA SHRINE 
The majestic proportions, the erect, gigantic sweep upwards 
of the figures relieved against the architectural severity of 
the plain walls of the shrine chamber, the sombre, pro- 
found, cast of their crowned head and features evoke un- 
qualified admiration. 
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the north we see Sivn sculptured ns the Mnhnyogi”, 
the grent nscetic, or '* Dliarninrajn ” in the last panel' 
of the serie'^. ’I'he ascetic pose of Siva, as seen in 
this panel, rcsctnhling the common pose in the images 
of lUiddha has pir/./ied many anticjuarians. But the 
“imitated” pose is n(»t the sole problem, 'I'he 
position of the panel is also, or rather should he also, 
a subject of frvntful discussion. 'J’he lotus stalk 
underneath Siva’s seat surrounded by two figures, as 
in the ]':idmasana figures of Buddha and similar 
details strengthen apparently the belief of those who 
think that the ascetic pose of Siva is derived from that 
of Buddha. Siva’s “mukuta” or crown is also* 
decorated with three knobs and the large elongated 
aureole usually associated with the images of 
Buddlia. 'I’he heavenly minstrels, the attendants 
among the rocks and the jilantain trees nearly always 
suggestive of forest hermitages leave little doubt 
about Siva’s attitude of contemplation, Siva submitted 
to the penance, it is said, when Devi, his consort, 
died of inconsolable grief evoked by the insult of her 
father Daksha ^vho refused to invite her and her 
husband at his “Grc at Sacrifice." 

The Intellectual Ascetic 

Contemplation is often the Indian form of pen- 
ance. But contemplation, pure or objective thought, 
if it may be so called, and its infinite range and 
regions of exploration are a theme of undying interest 

c* 
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for the Indian mind. There are few passages in 
Indian imaginative literature that could rival the 
beauty of those which describe with graphic precision 
the mind of the thinkers, the yogis, the intellectual 
ascetics, and their unswerving concentration on 
thought. For example, this is how a yogi would be 
described: — 

“ Calm as a full cloud resting on a hid, 

A waveless lake when every breeze is still, 

Like a torch burning in a sheltered spot — 

So still was he, unmoving breathing not.” 

This is how he “lived for prayer and solitary 
thought,”: — 

“At all the body’s ninefold gates of sense 
He had barred in pure Intelligence, 

To ponder on the Soul which sages call 
Eternal Spirit, highest, over all.” 

Or again, take this description: — } 

“Absorbed in holiest thought, erect and /till. 
The Hermit rested on the gentle hill.” / 

No wonder these mental conceptions universal in 
ancient India should have exercised their irresistible 
appeal over the minds of the artists. No wonder they 
were translated in, metal, stone, wood and pigment 
for decorating the religious edifices and for gratifying 
the religious impulses of Brahamins and Buddhists 
alike. The question of the derivation or even of the 
imitation of the yogi image outside the common 
intellectual traditions of the people of India is, essen- 
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tiailv, if not entirely, irrelevant. But such a rational 
understanding does not, it would appear, suit the erudite 
ambitions and interests of the antiquarians. Volumes 
have been written and many ingenious and often futile 
explanations have been invented by them for the 
yogi image. 

Over the figure of Vishnu in this panel has been 
observed a figure on horse-back, hoof, saddle, saddle- 
cloth, girth and bridle have been traced. Erskine 
compares it with the Makara in the “ Ardhanarish- 
wara panel.” If it is a horse, it is, he says^ the “only 
figure of that noble animal which appears in these 
sculptures.” Burgess maintains that “it is difficult 
to understand how any one could doubt from its 
being a horse unless from imperfect examination.” 
Note the drapery ends, carved with uncommon skill, 
of the floating figures over the main figures of this 
panel. 


The Lwga Shrine 

The shrine nearer the western portico of the hall, 
assumed by some of the western writers as a 
“chapel” is really the main shrine for worship. It 
contains the “linga”, the large stone symbolic of 
creative energy, worshipped by Siva devotees. Its 
approximate area is the area covered by four columns 
of the hall. Just near and over the top of the shrine 
chamber are discontinued the architraves which 
connect the columns in the hall. The area of the 
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shrine chamber is thus distinctly marked out. The 
four doors of the chamber have plain, unadorned 
jambs. The sockets in the floor and ceiling suggest 
the place for the door-posts. The chamber interior 
is entirely plain with the “linga” altar over nine feet 
square and about three feet high. The floor of the 
chamber is nearly four feet from the floor of the 
hall. . 

The *^Dwarpalas” 

One of the incredible enigmas of the current 
fashionable literature on Indian art is the amazing 
complacency with which its exponents speak of Indian 
sculpture uniformly and, as it were, in the bulk. 
The varying, grades, dimensions, qualities, place or 
period of Indian sculpture are of practically little or 
no significance to them. Their imposed, arbitrary 
and I'igid, stereotyped formula about “schools” and 
undefined and, often overlapping, “styles” have 
created for Indian sculpture a cast-iron uniformity 
which it does not, very fortunately, possess. When 
the artist escapes the erudite irrelevancies and massive 
muddle of the antiquarians, he will be able to see 
more clearly the rich, almost infinite, diversity of Indian 
art and sculpture. He will see, what few, very few 
of the antiquarians have seen, the unquestionable artistic 
qualities of, say, the “Dwarpalas,” or the guardians of 
the gate, of the Elephanta temple. Burgess was, it is 
true, one of the few who recognised “the style of 
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sculpture” of these “Dwarpalas” as, on the whole, 
“superior to that of many other figures in the cave.” 

Academic Style” 

But the antiquarians who have hitherto usurped 
the domain of Indian art see in the “style of 
sculpture” not the style, quality or mode of living 
art but a “style” or “school” determined by a date 
or decorated by iconography. The “Dwarpalas” of 
the Elephanta temples demand a bigger volume than 
the present one for complete justice to their artistic 
values. For the present, it would be sufficient to 
observe the “Dwarpalas” adjoining the “Trimurti” and 
those adjoining or rather distinguishing the main shrine 
chamber and to notice carefully the difference between 
the playful, relaxed attitudes of the “Trimurti” 
“Dwarpalas” and the severe austerity of the “Dwar- 
palas” of the main shrine. The Trimurti “Dwar- 
palas” are of uneven height. The “Dwarpala” on 
the right pilaster is about one foot lower than the 
other. It is crowned, as usual, with the lofty head- 
dress decorated with pointed coronal of plates, crescent 
and stars on the sides mounted by a motif corrugated 
like a shell and spread like a fan. The left arm of 
the figure reclines on the head of the “Pisacha” or 
the dwarf demon, about seven feet high. The “Dwar- 
pala” on the other side, to the left, is broken except 
for the head and the shoulders. The ornaments of 
the two figures are, more or less, similar. But their 
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attitudes differ. Both of them appear playful. The 
one on the right is however more subdued than the one 
on the left. The figure on the left can scarcely 
disguise its tolerant smile at the gay antics of the 
dancing dwarf. 

Now turn to the majestic grandeur and proportions 
of the “Dwarpalas” who guard the main shrine. 

Few drawings and fewer photographs can give an 
adequate idea of the indelible impression the sculptor’s 
lofty conception, his supreme instinct and his art 
create. The erect, gigantic, sweep upwards of the 
figures relieved against the architectural severity of 
the plain walls of the shrine chamber, their poise and 
the profound, almost sombre, cast of their crowned 
head and features challenge immediate attention and 
evoke unqualified admiration. But the sculptor’s art 
has been a langvxage foreign to the overwhelming 
majority of the exponents of Indian art interested in 
and accustomed to only the origins, “influences” and 
dates of Indian sculpture. Some of them have thus 
discovered Egyptian analogies as an ‘‘influence” in 
the sevriptured guardians of the main shrine. Some 
of them would, of course, see in the “influence” the 
origin of Indian sculpture. None of them has cared to 
see Indian sculpture. They are all entirely uncon- 
cerned about the Indian sculptor’s art. 

Since rational explanation and estimates of Indian 
!^rt and sculpture are straightforward and since 
straightforward statements are out of mode^ the hunt 






DWARPALA ADJOINING “TRlMURTr* 

The sculpture of the Dn’arpalas is, on the whole, ‘‘superior 
to that of many other figures in the cave.” The figure on 
the left to the “Trimurti” can scarcely disguise its tolerant 
smile at the gay antics of the dancing dwarf. 
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for the wili-o-the wisp “inflvienccs” continues to 
fill up ninny volumes on Indian sculpture. The long 
braids of curly hair, an ev'eryday experience even 
now in the interior parts of the country remote from 
big towns, rendered faithfully i» the sculptures of 
Elephanta suggest for instance, the “wig” to the 
erudite observers interested in tracing alien “origins” 
and ‘’influences”. 

**Gandharvas*’ and “Apsaras** 

'rhe “Gandharvas,” “Kinnaras,” who form the 
celestial orchestra, the “ Vidyadharas,” the male and 
female dancers and the “Apsaras” the celestial 
nymphs and dancers, usually depicted at the top in 
sculptural compositions and as floating over and 
behind clouds have seldom received the tribute they 
deserve. The Indian sculptor, like the Indian painter, 
touches with unfailing reverence and tender feeling 
the “apsaras” who so often uplift their composition 
and soften them with romantic imagination. The 
“apsara” seen on the top left hand corner of the 
panel of the “Marriage of Siva and Parvati” is 
eloquent of the manner in which the Indian sculptor 
moulded and modelled her figure, her soft limbs, her 
features and the rhythmic sway of movement. How 
unmistakably the Indian sculptor renders the spirit 
with which the ancient poet describes these dancing 
nymphs. Does she not look “like a digit of the 
moon in the firmament shrouded by fleecy clouds?” 
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The Hast H'itifi 

'I'o the east of the main teiiiple hail, along an open 
courtyard, is seen its adjoining teiupic wing. It i^ 
approached by a flight of steps decorated with a cir- 
cular platform at the bottom and with a pair of tigers 
or leogriffs at the' top. The temple is raised on a 
panelled-based platform verandah nearly six feet higlp 
The columns of the temple are similar to those in the 
main hall. The door of the shrine has, as- burgess 
says, “a tasteful pattern”, a frieze over the capit'al'of , 
their pilasters and crenelated moulding. , The' Wg; 
figures by -.its "sides are; apparently, “dwarpalas”.'. 
But the figure . on '.the- right, western side, with four; 
arms, three ,eyes seems to .be one of Siva.-:rather than: 
tfiat ‘of lafMdwarpala”.." It- may: be, ;as rErslcine co'n-! 
jectufedj/'Bhaifava'; : The difference':iri tlie/sculpture. 
of the imain hall and the sculpture . of the !figures;,in; 
this temple is obvious. .Although the edge of the; 
robe' across the linibs and the:felaxed fingers of -the; 
arm reclining oh the squat figure of the .“'paisach’’’ 
indicate the same alternate idea of movement and re- 
pose as could be seen in the figure sculptures of the. 
main hall its heavy, unrefined, rigid lines and arrange- 
ment is undisguised. The side chapel contains a big 
figure of Ganesha, the god. of all good fortune, with 
the usual figures flying at the top. Opposite Ganesha 
is the figure of Siva with the “trisual” or trident. A 
J^ale figure underneath holds the lotus stalk as 
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At Elepliantrt 


EAST MTNG-“BHAIRAY" 

The difference in the sculptures of the main hall and tlie 
heavy, unrefined, rigid lines and arranj^ement of this sculp- 
ture is apparent and undisguised. 
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.commonly found in Buddhist sculptures. The wall 
at the back is decorated with the “saptamatri 
sculptures. And, over these figures ma} be found^ 
frieze- carved with the “horse-shoe” window motif 
covered with “ kirtimukha”, not with the lattice or 
human heads observable elsewhere. The sunk frieze 
has some chequer patterns in faint traces of colour. 
The opposite chapel is plain. 


The West Whig 

■ The wing to the west of the main temple hall has 
a cistern on the south and had once it would seem an 
entrance on the opposite side, on the notuh. 
shrine on its west side contains sculpture Si\ a is again 
shown here as a “yogi” or ascetic, with the lotus se 
and stalk upheld by small fat figures, with ) ‘ 

Some of the surrounding figures ma) be seen o 
opening plantains. The sanctuar) has 
linga, the “dwarpalas” and the squat paisachas 
The south side shows Siva with six arms, 
with a crescent. His right hand holds a ^ 

another holds a club. The plantain trees are to 

seen here also. 


The Second Rock Temple 
The temple facade and 

rock temple at Elephanta haxe di ^ ^ 

sculpture on the door jamb ol the 

noteworthy, for its leaf moulding on 
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Over the jambs may be noticed the figures of the 
animals as brackets, resembling the “yal” common 
to Dravidian architecture. Over the door is seen the 
figure of a long “makara.” The fragments of two 
“dwarpala” may be observed by the side of the 
door. 

The Third Rock Temple 

The shrine of the third rock temple is plain. It 
has, however, the usual “dwarpala” figures, the fiying 
figures, and the “paisachas." There are cells on 
each side of the shrine. The projecting pilaster and 
pediments are ornamented with the “horse-shoe” 
motif. 


The Fourth Rock Temple 

The door jamb of the shrine of the fourth rock 
temple is carved with crenellated motif and the 
pilasters bear a frieze. Particularly noticeable is the 
semicircular flight of low steps, two inches high, 
leading to the threshold of the shrine and surrounded 
with equally noticeable diminutive figures of crouch- 
ing animals. The “dwarpala” with squat “paisa- 
chas” are, as usual, to be found here. 
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Study of Indian Sculpture 

'I'he pamphleteering literature of appreciation that 
has hitherto served to usurp the attention of the 
students of Indian art has achieved, naturally, next 
to nothing to elucidate the artistic values of Indian 
sculpture. Fortunately, Indian art is beginning to be 
taken seriously. It is beginning to be recognised 
that it is no longer enough to expound the oft- 
repeated maxims of Indian philosophy, to memorise 
the arithmetic of iconography or to indulge in 
interminable archaeological speculations about dates, 
origins and “influences.” The academic writers 
offered all these as easy and “popular” substitutes. 
But Indian art needs no substitutes. The permanent 
values of Indian art now demand discriminate, 
critical, dispassionate examination. They could 
neither be taken for granted nor left, as they have 
been, severely alone. Fortunately writers, like 
M. Ludvig Bachoffer and M. K. de B. Codrington, 
are endeavouring to clear the soil of the rank growth 
of sentiment and superlatives that has strangled the 
free emergence of Indian art, particularly, Indian 
sculpture. Objective writers, like Vincent Smith, M.. 
Wm. Cohn or Sir John Marshall have, more or 
less, side tracked Indian sculpture. “ For artistic 
problems Smith cared,” observes rightly, M. Bacho- 
ffer “but little.” And, Sir John furnished only, he 
adds, a brief resume of the first three centuries of 
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Indian art. Subjective writers, like Havell, Coomar- 
swaniy and Stella . Kramrisch try to explain the 
“spiritual suppositions underneath the peculiarity of 
. form.” The intention of their exposition is, M. 
Bachoffer says, “quite laudable, but unfortunately 
they all fall into the error of trying to interpret 
works of art only on the basis of expression. They 
pay little attention to the fact that the forms of expres- 
sion are subject to considerable fluctuations, and that 
at various times, in spite of the identity of intentions 
the same motif was represented in different ways.” 

Stock Terms, Obscure Art Values 

Mr. Codrington’s study of the current literature on 
Indian art has also led him to the healthy precaution. 
“To apply the fashionable psychological terminology 
of to-day to an art so little studied as the art of 
Indian sculpture, would be,” he rightly remarks, 
‘‘to court obscuritv.” “Misuse of the stock terms 
of art-criticism has reduced,” he adds, “ many of 
them to the verge of meaninglessness.” The “theo- 
retical iconography,” which obscures most of the 
volumes of current appreciations of Indian sculpture, 
‘.‘by no means exhausts the rich \Tiriety of treatment 
of the existing sculptures.” The general “aesthetic 
discourse” on Indian sculpture which naively assigns it 
“schools” have only increased the prevalent obscurity. - 
There are, he concludes, “no ‘schools’ of Indian 
sculpture” in any real sense. In Indian sculpture 
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FOURTH ROCK TKMPI-E 

I’urticnlnrly noticeable is the seinicircular ilip^ht of low steps 
surrounded by diminutive figures of eroueliing animals. 
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geographical distinctions can, he says, seldom be 
drawn. He admits the radical difference between the 
post-6th century work of ' northern and southern 
India; but it is, he adds, “the result of parallel 
processes both having their origin in the rock-cut 
sculpture of the great cave-temples of the Deccan.” 
M. Codrington observes that “two standards offer 
themselves in dealing with the great series of cave 
temples of Western India. The first consists of a' 
direct appeal to the accuracy of their imitation of the 
original wood construction. The second consists in a 
comparison of their sculpture with the Bharut-Sanchi- 

Amravati progression of treatment and style In 

neither' case is there a fixed point, chronological or 
otherwise, to start from;” The tendency to “confound 
contents and style has,” adds M. Bachoffer, “caused 
so much confusion that the necessity of drawing a 
distinction' between' the two cannot be sufficiently 
emphasised in' the interests of exact knowledge.” 

The Importance of Elephanta Sculptures 
The prevalent' misconceptions and obscurity that 
surrounds the study of Indian sculpture have, natur- 
ally, affected the study and understanding examina- 
tion of the permanent values of Elephanta sculptures. 
It is thus essential to . realise, first, the variety of the 
sculptures ■ at Elephanta, : secondly, its approximate 
position in the evolution of significant Indian sculpture 
and, finally, its enduring and universal art values. 
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Variety of Sculptures at Ehphanta 

The sculptured panels may be classified in three 
different varieties. First, the panels, “Tandava,” 
“Bhairava,” “ Siva-Parvati Marriage,” “Gangava- 
taranna,” and “ Ardhanarishwar,” where the vertical 
single figures predominate. Secondly, the panels, 
“Siva-Parvati Tn Kailas,’’ and “Ravana Under 
Kailas,” where narrative groups are arranged in 
horizontal conipositions. Finally, the panels, “Tri- 
murti,” and “Mahayogi,” where contemplative 
repose finds its. niche. The “Tandava” and ‘‘Bhai- 
rava” panels must, moreover, be distinguished from 
the “Siva-Parvati Marriage,” “ Gangavataranna,” 
and “ Ardhanarishwar ” panels. The verticals in the 
last three panels, employed for the dominating 
individual figures, are, more or less, static. The 
verticals in the dominating individual figures of 
“Tandava,” and “Bhairava,” are employed for an 
obviously dynamic aim so effectively that they lose 
most of their austere severity. They may also be 
distinguished from the vertical austerity of line of the 
“ Dwarpalas,” of the sanctuary. 

The Themes of the Sculptures 

Let us now observe the variety of the themes of 
the sculptures. 7'he “'Pandava” and the “ Bhairava” 
depict dance movements, the “Siva-Parvati Mar- 
riage" and “Siva In Kailas" indicate the tender 
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rhnnn fif 'vhat may hr <icscrihr(l happy domrstic 
fciicuv, the “ (iangavataram'’ and the “ Ardhanarish- 
uar*' explain xyntholic incidents in Siva’s life, 
** Havana Under Kailas” translates in stone a militant 
episode. The ” 'I’rimurti ** and the “Mahayogi” 
are indicative of the reposeful strength of pure con- 
templation. 'Phe comic attitudes of the ‘‘Paisachas” 
squatting hy the side of tall, dignified Dwarjialas ” 
may he easily noticed. Hut few, \ few, have 
noticed or cared to notice the retio*, humour 
which finds itself expressed in the panel oP-. , “Siva- 
Parvati” marriage. One could almost listen to the 
sly witicisms and tender jokes of the friends and 
relatives who push forward to the altar the shy bride 
and the nervous, hesitant, bridegroom. 'Phe “Gan- 
dharvas” and “Apsaras” and similar minor figures 
and deities who flutter and float, sing and dance, 
around and over the dominant figures have not 
obtained the attention and reverence they deserve. 

Place of Elcphania Sculptures 
I'he Elephanta Sculptures mark and exprc.ss the 
spiritual impulses and emotions of resurgent Braha- 
mahism. They arc, not the only sculptures which 
mark the period of socio-religious and cultural 
re-awakening, of the “Mediaeval” period. But they 
arc, probably, the only sculptures of the period, 
rendered by the artistic genius of the place, un- 
mistakably distinct from the other sculptures. of the 
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period which vary between iruiccisive experiments and 
change from Buddhist mannerisms in sculpture to the 
decadent “tantric” exuberance. 

Indian Sculptures and, Asiatic or, *'OricntaV^ 

Sculpture 

Let us -first ^endeavour to understand the dis- 
tinction of Indian sculptures from those sculptures 
that have been with exasperating vagueness of the 
.sentimental literatures and antiquarians described as 
“Oriental” or “Asiatic”, To a student of sculpture, 
the distinction would be easily noticeable, the 
distinction which the Indian sculptor's feeling and 
sense for volume, for cubic contents, acquire for 
Indian sculpture and secure for its exceptional artistic 
values. This sense or feeling for volume may be con- 
sidered to be practically absent in the surface 
sculptures of, say, Egypt or Asia-Minor. 

What are the characteristics which distinguish the 
sculptures at Elephanta from the Indian sculptures 
of other periods and places? Students of Indian 
sculpture know how from Bharut, Sanchi, Amravati 
to Karli the Indian sculptor gradually builds up a 
co-ordinated and definable style which, ultimately, is 
reduced to license and decaying uniformity. The 
process is a common feature in the historic evolution 
of Indian sculpture. It could be noticed in the sculp- 
tures of the period to which the Elephanta sculptures 



belong. But the sculptures at Elephanta have 
remained singularly detached from license and decay. 

The sculptures of the earliest times, as those of 
Bharut, reveal simple statements of observed truths 
and daily environment of life. The • sculptures at 
Sanchi suggest more definitely conscious power of 
the sculptor who has, naturally, grown more ambitious 
as well. At Amravati^ where the- cycle of Indian 
sculptural evolution reaches its decadent phase, the 
freedom instinctive, unsophisticated, wholesome joy of 
life which one found in the Mathura sculptures, 
deteriorates into a restless license and the ennui 
peculiar to the sculptors who portray the fashions, 
foibles and artificial elegance of court life and aris- 
tocratic atmosphere. The royal pairs carved at Karl! 
point to the other phase where the technical effici- 
ency of the sculptor and his free power are delibe- 
rately subordinated to and effectively employed for 
art rendered easily significant by the human touch, 
clear and confident. But the human figure vffiich 
received continued attention and organic growth 
at Sanchi, Karli, Mathura and Amravati is indicative 
of a phase in the evolution of Indian sculpture' 
altogether distinct from the sculptures which could be 
seen, for example, at Ajanta, Elephanta or Ellora, 
distinct not so obviously from the point of view of 
the. carver’s skill as from the range of the aim and 
scale which directed it towards different artistic 
problems. • 
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The Mind of Man 

Art was not representative merely of the body and 
beliefs of Man. It dared to interpret the mind of 
man, the mind that speculates, explores, aspires as 
well as vinderstands and believes, the mind that 
challenges facts and creates new conditions and new 
values, not less than it accepts old facts and faiths. 
Consequently, the range of its ainr changes the scale 
of its compositions and the character of its artistic 
problems. The exuberant variety of the sculptures, say, 
at Ajanta and Ellora could not possibly be appropri- 
ately indicative, however, of the unity of artistic 
purpose and achievements, suggestive of the Indian 
sculptor’s range of aim, scale and achievements, as the 
sculptures found in the hull of the main temple 
at Elephanta. 

The Human Body 

The sculptures at Elephanta are not, by any 
chance, an abrupt manifestation. They are a logical 
outcome of the inherent artistic instincts, gifts and 
experiences of the people. They have almost every 
artistic trait that has served to develop and advance 
the growth of sculpture in India. The “unsur- 
passed capacity of mediaeval art to make perceptible 
through the human figure the most sublime and 
complicated ideas of Mahayana and Hinduism — all 
that would have been,” justly points out M. Ludwig 
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Bachoffer, “impossible had not sculptors during the 
centuries immediately preceding and following the 
birth of Christ' taken such endless pains over the 
problems of how to reproduce the human body and 
finally found the solution in the close imitation of 
nature. We must also add that from the very 
beginning early Indian plastic art nevej imagined 
man as something separate and isolated from 
Nature, the Hindus have placed the human body 
surrounded by rich architecture or landscape. After 
many endeavours these elements have been grouped 
in the sense of spacial effect. This means the stress 
is always laid upon the body which is filling the 
space, but never upon the space itself.” 

The “endless pains” of the Indian sculptor to 
“reproduce the human body” his “many endeavours” 
to group “in the sense of spacial effect” have been 
left all but unperceived by those who could not see, 
as M. Codrington sees that, “the richness of Indian 
sculpture lies wholly in the work. Even in its erotic 
passages it is the least suggestive art in the world;” 

Material, Silhouette and Modelling 

Further, they could not notice, as M. Codrington 
notices, that the Indian sculptor has been “faithful 
to the material ”. The “line of the silhouette is not 
stressed and modelling, in the sense of reproduction 
of the planes of muscle and limb, is rejected almost 
entirely. Here perhaps is the unique quality of Indian 
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sculpture. The broadly conceived planes of such a 
figure as the Ilyssos, especially the powerful flat treat- 
ment of the thighs, is the antithesis of the treatment 
of mass in Indian sculpture just as the bulgy articula- 
tion of the musculature of most Italian sculpture is the 
antithesis of its insistence on simplification. Since the 
nature of the matrix is never disguised, the form impo- 
sed upon it is always well founded. These figures, how- 
ever extravagant the postures may be, always stand. The 
design spring from below like a growing thing- The 
treatment of limbs is curvilinear but austerely so, the 
straight lines of the . lower part of the body and the 
arms being used to develop the swelling hips and 
breasts. Arms and hands are vividly treated, the 
drawing of the gesture, however perfect, nev'er de- 
generating into a dominant silhouette. 

The Sense of Movement, not Linear 
The sense of movement is never linear in origin 
but always in three dimensions — It is obvious that 
such an art is based upon a special sense of form. 
It has been said that form and material are very 
closely linked in Indian sculpture. It is equally true 
that the sculptor is never wholly occupied with 
superficial form. As has been said, the finished work 
is always well founded like the rock itself which 
contained it in all its parts before the chisel touched 
it. It might be fancied that an art based upon the 
manipulation of superficial form is comparable with a 
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philosophy based upon the manipulation of syllogistic 
logic. It is in a sense, linear, full of sequent points. An 
art that adheres as closely to material as Indian sculp- 
ture does, is not linear in any sense but truly massive.” 

Drapery and Ornaments 
The constant and often minute attention which the 
Indian sculptor offered to the carving of drapery and 
ornaments, enriching and relieving the body or 
accentuating and indicative of its movement and 
rhythm could be noticed by the most superficial 
student of India sculptures. And, yet few have gone 
beyond the superficial observation of the minute carv- 
ing of ornament and drapery to notice and examine 
their sculptural logic. These traits, the feeling for 
volume the fidelity to material, the “massive” con- 
ception and the relation of drapery and ornament for 
the articulate outline are a feature, naturally, common 
to the sculptures, more or less, contemporary at, say, 
Ajanta, Ellora, or Badami. They indicate the weak- 
nesses as well as the strong traits of Indian sculpture. 

Local Art Achievement 

What distinguishes the sculptures at Elephanta 
is the decided local traits of sculptural advancement. 
Like the sculptures at Sanchi, the sculptures at 
Elephanta more than merely record contemporary 
achievements. They do not merely belong to the 
period. They push the- period definitely by local, 
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unmistakable, artistic advancement. I'he intellectual 
vigour of resurgent Brahamanism which finds 
diffused expression in the scattered exuberance of the 
sculptures, say, at Ellora or at Badami, finds pur- 
posive direction and control from the sculptors 
who carved and fashioned the hall of the main temple 
at Elephanta. The sculptures reveal artistic unity, 
not the ingenious but uneven display of technical 
craftsmanship, not the uniformity of iconographic 
formulas. The unity of decisive design, the icono- 
graphic conciseness, the architectural austerity thus 
distinguish the sculptures at Elephanta, They do 
not subordinate architecture. They supplement archi- 
tecture and render it significant. These are artistic 
traits rare, if not altogether unique, in Indian sculptures. 

The inter-relation of Indian architecture and 
sculptures has been the pet commonplace of 
writers on Indian art. But the inter-relation has not 
received the analytical examination it deserves and 
demands. Nor is the inter-relation utilised to eluci- 
date the qualities or character of either architecture 
or sculpture. The main temple at Elephanta has 
achieved its artistic unity and significance by an 
organic combination, of rare perfection, of archi- 
tectural and sculptural values. Consequently, it 
claims but it has not received the attention from 
students and exponents of Indian art they should have 
offered for a theme of such obviously unusual im- 
portance, In 1579 John Huighen’ Van Linschoten, 



in his ‘‘ Discours of Voyages into ye Easte and West 
Indies” wrote as follows:— “There is yet another 
Pagode which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest pagode of all the rest, which standeth 
in a little island called Pory; this Pagode by the 
Portingals is called the Pagode of the Elephant. In 
that Island standeth an high hill, and on the top there- 
of there is a hole, that goeth down into the hill, 
digged and carved out of the hard rock or stones 
as big as a great cloyster; within it hath both places 
and cisterns for water very curiously made, and round 
about the walls are cut out and formed the shapes 
of Elephants, Lions, Tigers, and a thousand other 
such-like wild and cruel beasts; also some Amazons — 
which are so well and workmanlike cut, that it is 
strange to behold”. In 1783, Hector MacNeil 
wrote: — “It is difficult to write with any degree 
of temper on the dismal mutilations of this princely 
cavern, the stone of which is of such durable nature 
as to have in great measure baffled the ravages of 
time — and had it not been for the ingenuity of 
human madness, the caves of Elephanta would at 
this hour have been not only a valuable key to many 
inexplicable appearances in the other caves, but a 
noble monument of ancient architecture and 
sculpture. — ” The “noble monument” has not yet 
been seen much less interpreted in terms of archi- 
tecture or sculpture. 




-^^csitecture 




.< —Jl'e, inflict, look (U the building, not ut any labels that nta^ 
have affixed to it here ami there,'' 

“ If the study of architecture is' to become a general humauite.- 
ing infiuence, if it is to teach us as much as -possible about 
ourselves and our kind, then cue must raise dt above the level .oj 
crockets and tracery, or mouldings and capitals and such like. 
Architecture is the whole that is greater than the parts, greater 
even than the sum of these parts ; it is the living thing that is 
greater than the dead, possibly for no particular reason except that 
it happens to be whole and to be a/ive." 

— Christian Barman, 


Probably, it will be long before the requisite archi- 
tectural outlook and insight will enable the academic 
writers to understand the apparent perplexities 
of the “yogi” sculptures on the verandahs of, 
say, Elephanta, Jogeshwari, or Mandapeshwar, 
the architectural significance of the '‘dwarpala” 
sculptures or of the architectural logic of such deco- 
rative motifs as the “ kirtimukhas.” But one should 
begin, at least, to examine and define, approximately, 
the unmistakable traits of architectural importance 
and significance. 'Fhe task is not easy. For, our 
appreciation , of Indian architecture has not gone 
farther than the encyclopeadic . information of. such 
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writers as Fcrgusson and Burgess or tlie sentimcntai 
dogmatism of the antiquarians who succeeded them. 
“The principal architectural features of this and 
nearly all other cave temples is” observed Burgess, 
“the pillars.” Almost the only other “architectural 
features” observed by Burgess are “ the door jambs 
and the bases under the front and sides of the main 
cave and its adjuncts and under some of the 
sculptured compartments. I'hese latter are of one 
pattern, — ” 

Over half a century has elapsed since the time 
when these statements were first pronounced. Revo- 
lutionary changes have occurred, during the interval, 
in the fundamental outlook, conception, value and 
significance of architecture. But the progressive 
thought remains, to this moment, almost entirely 
unnoticed by those who have been devoting their 
lavish sentiment and superlatives for the “revival” 
of Indian art. The romantic “ revival ” has continued 
for nearly three decades. But the self-complacency 
of the “revived” interest is complete. It has been im- 
pervious to progressive thought, reason and knowledge. 
The romantic antiquarians have continued to flutter 
around and elaborate the architectural views and 
verdicts first pronounced by Fergusson and Burgess. 
Almost all the current descriptions of Cave- 
temple architecture evoked by the romantic anti- 
quarians bear unmistakable traces of the now 
obsolete outlook and restricted conception of archi- 
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tcctui-al values and significant design derived from 
them. ■ ‘ 

Architecture in Parts 

They still restrict architecture to its parts. They 
have not gone beyond the level of “crockets and 
tracery, or mouldings and capitals and such like.”. 
They cannot think of architecture as “the whole 
greater than the parts.”, Consequently, they believe, 
what Burgess believed, that the “principal architec- 
tural feature” of Elephanta and “nearly all bther 
cave temples is the pillars.” Fergusson, one of the most 
scholarly, well-reasoned, sound investigators, found 
that .“while most of .the details in the rock excavar 
tions of this country are mere repetitions in stone of 
the wooden forms prevalent in the civil architecture 
of the age when they were first cut, the pillars are an 
exception to this rule, and ‘seem never to have been 
of wood.’” 

Antiquarian Speculations 

It was more than sufficient for the speculative 
necessities of the antiquarians. The value, the 
importance, and the significance of the “civil architec- 
ture ” have been left unexamined and almost every 
antiquarian exponent of Indian architecture continues 
to compose long-winded platitudes about the 
“wooden” repetitions and “origin” of the cave 
temples. \Yhen they exhaust their speculations about 
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the “origins” of “motifs” niul “forms,” (hey begin 
to enumcnitc tlic dctuils aimvit “door jambs,” 
“])asis,” “sculptured compartments” pillars and 
“adjuncts.” '.rhc conception of architecture as “the 
whole greater than the parts” has remained foreign 
to them. The architectural logic which really deter- 
mined the common fe.aturcs of the cave temples and 
the “civil architecture of the age” has not been 
explained. Indian architecture, like Indian sculpture, 
has been subjected to interminable disquisitions of 
the “parts” and their “origins.” For example the 
reference, by Burgess, to the uniform bases under 
the sculptured compartments at b'dephanta, obviously 
an architectural feature, has not been followed 1"' 
any mention of its importance and necessity 
continuity of architectural design. If architccr^’7 V 
history in Europe has, as Christian Barntan 
observes, “suffered greater distortion than any,- ‘ 
history from the imposition of the Ancient- V 
Modern scheme, which the German histf 
Spengler calls 'incredibly jejune and meaningless,’” 
architectural history in India has not yet begun to be 
even thought of in terms of architecture. The design, 
for example, of Michelozzo’s Mcdicean palace, in 
Florence, has been studied, as he says, with “an 
entirely new regard for the place taken by these 
members in the dynamic scheme.” d'he design of 
the cornice of the palace and of the enriched bands 
dividing each story from the next is recognised as 
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revealing "for the first time a formal contact> a 
continuity of design.” It was not established easily 
or immediately or by untrained eyes or prentice 
hands. " A new and sharper apprehension of visual 
forms was,” points out Christian Barman, "needed 
before these stretches of building could be brought 
under the authority of design, could be made into a 
continuously legible thing. 

" Silverstnith *s Style * ’ 

The artists of the fifteenth century Italy were 
fortunate in possessing a more highly trained vision 
than those of other countries. This they had attained 
chiefly while working at .sculpture in semi-precious 
' metals and in marble on a scale which gave to the 
work the importance of a national industry. — The 
majority of the most distinguished architects of the 
^ time began life as sculptors or gold or silversmiths; 
■ "afterwards the Spaniards called the new architectural 
style the ‘silversmith’s style’. 

The general pre-occupation with small works of 
sculpture in costly materials certainly did a great . deal 
to kindle a new and immense enthusiasm for , formal 
perfection. It did still more to educate it. In this 
search after exquisite form, architecture was constantly 
present to the mind.” The architectural designs of 
ancient Indian monuments have not beeuj surely, 
studied with the same reverent vision and under- 
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standing manifest in the appreciation of the Floren- 
tine palace. We have our own class of observers who 
have, like the old Spaniards, seen in Indian 
architecture little except the “silversmith’s style.” 
And, as both Indian architecture and sculpture 
happen to be almost the sole concern of the 
sentimental “revivalists” or of the romantic routine 
of the antiquarians, Burgess’ verdict that “the 
principal architectural feature” of Elephanta and 
“ nearly all other cave temples is the pillars ” remains, 
after decades of “revived” interest in Indian art, 
unaltered. Consequently, no attempt is made to 
distinguish the architecture of, say, the cave temples 
at Ellora, at Elephanta or at Jogeshwari. They have 
been spoken of in the lump, in the manner first 
initiated by writers like Burgess. They have been 
classified as “mediaeval” — “Brahmanic”. Con- 
sequently, they have been subjected to the dominant 
antiquarian occupation or, shall we say, ache for 
interminable debates about “origins.” Almost the 
entire importance and significance of these “ Brahma- 
nical” temples appear to them to consist in the 
manner they indicate and the extent to which 
they have been “derived” from Buddhist cave 
temples. 


“Derived*' Origins 

The difference between one “Brahmanic” temple 
and another is if the antiquarians were to be believed, 
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almost invariably, the difference in their dates. 
So that, their architectural appreciations terminate 
with the speculations about “origins,” with the set 
commonplace about “wooden forms” in cave temples, 
with the “Brahmanic” temples “derived” from 
Buddhist temples and, finally, with the assignment 
of dates. Art criticism or appreciation is not traceable 
even in the remote background. It is, practically, 
non-existent. We shall, therefore, “look at the 
building,” as Christian Barman observes, “not at any 
labels that may have been affixed to it here and 
there” by the romantic antiquarians. 

The Complete Picture 

If we stand in the centre of the open courtyard, 
on the north, which, I believe, was, originally, the 
main entrance to the temple, we shall immediately 
grasp the beauty of its architectural design. The 
centre has been already marked out by the circular 
motif raised a few inches from the floor of the court- 
yard. It has been conjectured, rightly I believe, 
that the motif was originally the base of the pedestal 
on which the carved representation of “Nandi”, the 
indispensable adjunct to every Siva temple, stood. 
Looking towards the hall from this point of view, 
both the architectural skill of the designer and his 
ultimate aim become more than apparent. For, it is 
from this point of view that the avenue of imposing 
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columns leads the eye straight to the altar of the 
Siva-linga, the main object of worship in the 
central shrine silhouetted, sharply and effectively, 
against the brilliant light from the courtyard on the 
west, opposite the spectator, . behind the altar. 
There is nothing to distract the attention of the 
onlooker. The picture is complete. The cool, deep, 
shadows of the verandah and the hall invite him 
inside. And, the. colonnade form the avenue down 
which the worshipper slowly approaches the shrine 
guarded by the dignified austerity of the “dwarpalas”. 
The architect thus directs and assists the worshipper. 
The plan, the architectural forms and design, the 
colonnades and austere dignity of the carved ‘‘ dwar- 
palas” the ceiling near the shrine freed of the archi- 
traves joining, the columns as well as the severe 
simplicity of the shrine walls are, deliberatively, pur- 
posive. It is, if one may so describe it, “functional ” 
.architecture. The architect’s design was, of set pur- 
pose, fashioned for the education and the ultimate 
fulfilment of the spiritual aspirations of the worship- 
per. If the cave temple architect changed the 
position of the shrine^ as he did, at Jogeshwari or, 
say, at Mandapeshwar it was, obviously, for other 
reasons than those realised, enumerated and elabo- 
rated by the antiquarians. If the shrine at Elephanta 
is not in the centre of the main hall and if it is so at 
Jogeshwari the difference in the position is, certainly, 
not due to dates or to the “derived” proximity or 
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re mot ('IKS'; of tiic temples from (he Bmidhist cave 
temples. 


Fuvctioml A rchitcciure 

The change or the cliflercnce was both dictated and 
decided by the requirements of the place and the 
'‘functional” aim of the architect. As architectural 
appreciation has not yet emancipated it.sclf from 
antiquarian speculations, the c.ave temples havT been 
left unjudged in terms of architecture. Neither the 
regional nor the “functional” aspects of architectural 
evolution have, as 1 pointed out in my book “At 
Ajanta”, received the studied attention they 
ought to have obtained from the exponents of Indian 
art. Even a discriminate observer like Mr. K. dc B. 
Codrington has been led to assert that Indian archi- 
tecture and .sculpture may be assigned the primary 
division into “northern and .southern styles,” and 
that “it is, perhaps, surprising that as a whole the 
work should be so lacking in local variety.” Like 
most of the exponents of Indian art, Mr. Codrington 
has, evidently, found contentment with an inadequate 
definition of the place the art-monuments of Western 
India occupy in the evolution of Indian art. I have 
already shown how the distinction of the sculptures 
at Elephanta is not less local than contemporary. 
Similarly, the architectural distinction of the cave 
temples at Elephanta, Jogeshwari, Mandapeshwar or 
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Kaiihcri is not less local than conf<!nipf>rary. And, 
the temples indicate, (juite clearly, difierent stages ol 
architectural experiments and evolution, not merely 
mechanical “style” or mere “variety.” 

Social Conimtity ifi Architecture 

. Here, at Elephanta, as at no other cave temple, 
perhaps, could he seen, definitely and clearly, not 
only the struggle between northern and southern 
architectural forms hut a decisive rejection of non- 
essentials and the emergence of the tangible triumph 
of significant design as well. Architecture was not, 
as Christian Harman aptly expresses it, “a hackward- 
looking thing like its name— Thcsuhservicnce of archi- 
tecture to social continuity is one of those truths that 
we are apt to overlook just because they arc so ob- 
vious. ” The subservience to social needs could not 
possibly be observed by the antiquarian pundits who 
see only religious “ideals” preconceived by them 
subsequent to the literal rendering of the craftsman's 
old manual and codes. But the fragments of architec- 
tural motifs scattered outside the main temple at 
Elephanta, in cave temples II, III, IV, illustmte not 
only the common origin out of common socio-religious 
needs and aspirations, the architectural logic of both 
Hindu and Buddhist c.ave temples, they indicate as 
well the manner in which, out of the rejection of 
non-essentials seen scattered in the various experiments 
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in c-.ivcs n, in, IV, urose ihc architecuirnl tnumph 
unci cmancipatioti of significant design it\ the fa- 
shioning of the main temple. I'he difterence is not 
less obvious in architecture than in sculpture. Compare 
the plans of caves II, 111, IV, at Elephanta with 
the plans of some the “Vihar” cave temple plans 
at, say, Ajanta, Compare the facade of cave VII at 
Ajanta and of Cave III at Elephanta, notice the 
common “horse-shoe” motif and the similarity of 
columns, compare the “ynl” brackets on the door 
jamb of Cave IV at Ajanta and similar motifs on the 
doorjambs of caves II and 111 at Elephanta, compare 
the lions at the basis of the doorjambs and verandah of 
the subsidiary caves at Elephanta and Jogeshwari, 
observ'c the “makara” figures on top of the' doors 
and they would suggest not only the similarity and 
common architectural origin of the Buddhist and 
Hindu temples but would indicate as well how 
scattered experiments with northern architectural 
trends and southern plastic motifs and" aii im- 
mature architectural competence lead, ultimately,- 
towards significant design. ,‘ 

Temple Plans 

The plan of the main temple Is different from its 
subsidiary temples the “horse-shoe” motif cannot be 
traced the “makara” is inconspicuous, the' “yal”. 
brackets on the door jambs are imperceptible and 
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the lions or leogrifts decorate only the verandah and 
door jambs outside the main temple — the elephants 
take its place. 

The first preliminaries of the “cushion” columns 
dominantly projected at Elephanta, may be first 
observed in its subsidiary cave II. Consequently, 
the, architects of Elephanta did not, regard, as our 
antiquarians regarded, architecture as “a backward- 
looking thing.” It was not merely “derived”, nor 
did it niechanically reproduce the architecture or scul- 
pture of past or contemporary Buddhist temples. 
There was a deliberate effort in architecture as w-ell 
as in sculpture, tow-ards the rejection of non-essentials, 
towards the evolution of new forms and art values. If 
the influence of the plastic motifs and of the modelling 
technique of figure casting in copper, so common in the 
sovith, . and observable in the svibsidiary caves at 
Elephant could be seen definitely rejected in the 
dominant sculptures of Elephanta, the architectural 
superfluities of the subsidiary caves as well as their 
plan have also been with equally determined purpose 
dropped out of the main temple. And, as we stand 
in the centre of its eastern courtyard marked by the 
pedestal ring of the now' absent “nandi” statue and 
look towards the sharply focussed and silhouetted 
“linga” altar, we visualise a picture of live design and 
enduring graphic values. The architect of the temple 
positively assists and directs the worshipper. The 
cool, deep, shadows of the verandah and hall of the 
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temple itu'ite him inside. And, the colonnade form 
the imposing avenue down which the worshipper 
slowly approaches the shrine guarded by the digni- 
fied austerity of the “duarpalas.” 




PART III 


AT JOGESHWARI 
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The visitor to the jogeshwari cave-temples, tourisl:, 
student or exponent of Indian art, architecture, or 
sculpture would miss much if he misseS the picture 
visualised from the passage of approach on the west, 
which is the present entrance, or from the passage oh 
the east, which was the original approach to the cave- 
temple. ite should, consequently, walk slowly down 
the system of courts, corridors and courtyards along 
the passages to note tke varied beauty which the ancient 
Indian master-builders, art-craftsmen, architects and 
sculptors fashioned and conjured up in this temple. 
He would observe the gentle, persuasive, but none 
the less direct and effective way in which he finds 
himself invited and led to approach the temple. 

Graphic Realities 

Unlike Elephanta in its rock Structure, the temples 
at Jogfeshwari leave ho Scope fbr the System of 
colonnades vnth which its architect could lead the 
worshipper to the main shrine and object of worship. 
Nevertheless, he Succeeds marvellously. Down the 
narrow passage, albrigthe corridors and across the open 
courtyards deep, intense, cool shadows alternate with 
light in a Vital Scheme of composition which leads 
the \nsitor Or rather the worshipp'er’s eye, straight to 
the altar of the ‘Mihga” symbol in the main shrine 
_ of the central hall sharply and effectively silhouetted. 
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as the altar and the symbol at Eiephanta. Let the 
eves of those vrho speak and discuss, in the abstract, 
about uniformly '* copied" or derived architecture of 
the cave-temples function. Let them see the pictures 
designed and conjured up by the ancient architect, 
tangibly. Let them compare the pictures. The 
camera interprets dispassionately. The artistic pre- 
occupation of the ancient architect vrould be more 
than ob\*ious. The ardstic achievement of the archi- 
tect who, despite the limitations Involved in the 
difference, say, of locality, or of the structure of the 
rock, could with the aid of a changed plan and arrange- 
ment of the scheme of ** decoration" re-create gra- 
phic realities, equally and obviously indisputable and 

”DuU and Lmdtgtdficdr' 

Fifty years ago when Fergusson and Burgess 
examined and described the cave temples of India, 
they were, naturally, handicapped with all the 
limitations of the pioneers. General interest in art, 
archaeology, architecture was all but imperceptible, 
archaeological exca^•ations and discoveries were vet 
outside any stabilised system or control. Despite the 
awakened interest in art, archaeology and architecture, 
during the intervening period, it is, however, not 
seldom to dnd to-day the most random and even 
reckless statements made in regard to the artistic 
heritage which survives in the ca^-u temples of India, 
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particularly, of western India. As late as in July 1 928 
the following, statement by one of the well-kno\yn 
Indian archseoiogists was published in, a leading 
Indian journal. In the Jogeshwari cave-temple we see 
he says, “the medieval temple shorn of all its dignity 
and a mere copy of a stone-built temple with a Mandcipa 
and Ai'dha-Mandafas. There are no bas-reliefs, no 
ornamentations and no attempt to relieve the dull 

monotony of the exteriors of the medieval shrines 

In such temples exterior ornamentation are possible 
only on the facade but in this cave the triple-storied 
facade is dull and undecorated.” Fifty years ago 
Burgess found the Jogeshwari cave temples “so 
much more like the more modern structural temples,” 
He could then observe “sardula brackets,” “a 
bas-relief under an arch over the lintel,” “walls 
which have been covered with sculptures,” the central 
door of the main hall having “sculptures on each 
side of it.” But three decades of pre-conceived 
theories and antiquarian sentiment have rendered 
the advancement of systematic, dispassionate, investi- 
gation superfluous. So that what has been and could 
be observed could also be overlooked. The numerous 
sculptures at Jogeshwari could be assumed to be non- 
existent! The sweeping generalisation about what is 
“possible” , in ^‘exterior ornamentation” may be over- 
looked, not so the observations of Burgess already on 
authentic record for the last fifty years. The sculptures 
in Jogeshwari cave temples are not only an interesting 
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document they are instructive as well, both to the 
students of architecture as well as to the students of 
Indian sculpture. Not only is tire existence of 
“exterior ornamentation,” “bas-reliefs,” and sculptures 
obviously indisputable their place and value in a 
weil-dedned scheme is equally indisputable. 

Sculptures Change Position 
As we enter the main approach to the cave on the 
east down the descending flight of steps we proceed 
along a series of courts and corridors decorated with 
sculptures descriptive of the themes usually associated 
with Siva worship. Only, the nature and position of 
the rock and the technical difliculties of his craft led 
the carver to change the usual position of the 
sculptures. Instead of carving his important Siva 
themes on the side wails, as usual in other cave temples, 
he placed them, rightly, over the door jambs. 

Ravana Under Kailas" 

We thus discover in the first court on the east 
over “the neat doorway with fluted pilasters having 
sardul brackets” the bas-relief of “Havana Under 
Kailas” crowned by a bow-like arch or “toranna” 
terminated with “makara” motifs. Looking up 
towards the ceiling of the court we find a carved 
medallion. The sculptures have been disfigured and 
have almost faded away. But there is enough of the 
bas-relief over the lintel of the door to suggest the 



THK ••TANDAVA"' DANCE 
Only fraf>iiients of the original ihineing figure of Siva, 
earveii over the cloov, are now perceptible. But the. sculptor’s 
iMifeltered art ntul vissimi couUl be traced even now by the 
ojitlincj' of palterneil rlnthin. The sculptor's architectural 
prc-occupjition tnuy he seen in the jmvillions decorated with 
the '■ eushioneti " cohinins predominant at Elephanta. 






skill of the sculptor. The animated vivacity 
expressed in the composition is easily recognised. 
We enter next the pillared corridor. On its walls 
could be observed the sculptures of Ganesha and the 
svibsidiary deities, found also around the smaller 
shrines outside the main temple at Elephanta. 

The ** Tandava ” Dance 
Leaving the corridor, facing the open courtyard, 
we see another doorway with the “Tandava Nritya” 
carved over its lintel. There are only fragments 
of the original dancing figure of Siva now perceptible. 
Rut the sculptor’s unfettered art and vision could be 
traced even now by the outlines of the patterned 
rhythm. The doorway is interesting in other ways. 
Notice the architectural pre-occupation of the sculptor 
who has carved “the cushioned” columns, the geo- 
metric pattern and the leaf mouldings on the panels 
beside the central dancing figure under the arch. 
Look carefully at the figure “dwarpala” (?) on each 
side of the doorway near the base and also at the frag- 
ments of the lions at the base. As we cross the thres- 
hold, we enter another big court and find ourselves 
confronted with Jarge-scale sculptures over the door 
and on the wall which separates it from the main 
hall and shrine of the temple. 

Marriage of Siva and Parvati 
Over the door we see a carved frieze, covering the 
, whole length of the wall, of unusual interest. Notice 
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ihc iirchitccturaj jti-c-occupation again of the sculptor 
who divides the frieze with clear indication of the 
columned pavilion. Just over the top of the doorway 
and underneath the “toranna” arch with “makara” 
ends and “kirtimukh” keystone is seen Siva with a 
massive staff. On the outer edge of the “toranna” 
he is surrounded by flying figures witlt garlands, 
apsaias and maidens in attendance. On the 
extreme left corner of the frie7.e, inside a columned 
pavilion, is seen the “ Marriage of Siva and 
Farvati.” 

Restive Nandi 

On the extreme right corner of the frieze, inside a 
similar pavilion, is seen a Siva narrative of un- 
commonly remarkable interest. Siva is, apparently, 
playing w'ith what seems to he the loose ends of the 
drapery which enfolds Parvati. A woman with an 
enquiring stoop stands close by and “ Nandi” could be 
seen overlooking both. On a closer examination, 
the sculptured narrative suggests rather a more dra- 
matic and unusual episode. Parvati is, it would seem, 
frightened of the restive “Nandi” and Siva is trying 
to pacify her and restrain her from running away in 
panic. The terror in the features and stoop of the 
woman and the men around her, the prolonged arm 
of Siva and one of his attendants on the extreme right 
holding the horns of “ Nandi ” and curbing the wild 
rush of the animal w'ould confirm the impression. 



At Jo^eshwari 




At Jogcshwari 
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The Dwarpalas 

On the wall alongside the central door are the 
two figures of “dwarpalas” in imposing majesty of 
attitude. They could be profitably compared with 
the “Dwarpalas” around the sanctuary of the main 
temple at Elephanta. We have already observed a 
similar figure carved as a motif on a minute scale on 
the post near the bases of the door from which we 
entered this court. Inside the main hall of the temple 
on the doorways of the central shrine could be seen, 
with some difficulty and with the aid of powerful 
light, sculptures scattered at their bottom and dimly 
perceptible on the top and sides. It was not possible 
for me to secure the photographs of the doorways I 
aspired to secure. When these photographs which 
could be taken only with powerful arch lights, would 
be available they would disclose, I am sure, many 
architectural and sculptural motifs and objects 
important in the historic evolution of Indian archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The few glimpses I could 
obtain with the aid of the flickering light I had with 
me served only to increase my curiosity. 

Sculptured Doorways 

I could see on the sculptured lintel of the door- 
way of the shrine on the west figures, particularly 
the central Siva figure, more or less, similar to the 
one found on the door of the eastern entrance to the 
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hall. On the eastern doorway of the shrine could be 
seen in the darkest corner on the top faintly illumined 
architectural and sculptural motifs nearly similar to 
those more clearly observable on the door forming 
the southern entrance to the hal! from the verandah. 
There seemed, however, to be some difference 
between the southern door of the hall and the 
eastern door of the shrine. While the carvings of 
the southern door of the hall do not suggest the 
introduction of birds fluttering over canopied pavi- 
lions, carvings on the doorway of the eastern side 
of the shrine bear traces of the joyous motif.. The 
bases of the shrine doors have been covered with 
sculptures of uneven size, character and quality. It 
is not easy to grasp the scheme of their arrangement 
as they have been in the dark and scattered. 

Sculptured Courts 

The sculptures in the courts entered from the 
western passage of the cave, its present main 
entrance, have disappeared and ■ the corroded rock 
surface in the courts reveal here and there only 
the minutest fragments of carving. Over the 
columns, on the left, may be seen broken panels 
carved with images. One of them depicts a lively 
horse. From the fragments in the chambered court, 
it may be conjectured, however, that its walls were 
once decorated with large sculptures. One of the 
sculptures was, in all likelihood, of Siva as Mahayogi. 
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The fragment of a broken foot in the compartment 
on the opposite side would suggest, perhaps, one of 
the dancing figures of Siva. The doorway is 
sculptured like the one on the east entrance to the 
hall and like it, it is flanked by two large-scale 
“ Dwarpalas” or “Yakshas.” , , • 

The doors and windows on the southern side, of 
the hail, leading from the verandah, show carvings 
of delicate elegance which could not be, overlooked. 
On the lintel of the central door on the verandah 
could be seen the usual architectural pre-occupation 
of the Indian sculptor. But the architecture shown 
here is, distinctly, different from the one shown, for 
example, in the columned pavilions carved on the 
doors of the courts, on the east, outside the main 
hall. Here the “horse-shoe”, the figures peeping 
out of covered balconies, the “river-goddesses,” at the 
extreme corners are prominent. Equally prominent 
are the carved panels door jambs on the entrance. On 
the window to its left may be observed another series 
of neatly carved panels and sculptures. . . . _ - 

An Important Image 

Opposite the main entrance to the verandah, 
standing very near its edge, a stone image was 
found arranged. It is difficult to guess its original 
position. Probably, it was one of the series of 
sculptures at the bases of the shrine in the main hall, 
A similar statue was seen by me some years 



reclining against one of the southern columns of the 
main hall. This image is of indisputable importance 
to the students of the evolution of Indian sculpture, 
particularly in .Western India. Its plastic qualities 
are, like, the plastic qualities of the sculptures 
in the main hall at Elephanta, distinct from 
the qualities of contemporary sculptures elsewhere 
in other rock-cut temples. It is clearly arti- 
culate and expressive of masculine vigour. Burgess 
saw on the capital of the pillars of the verandah 
“ struts carved with a - female figure and dsvarf 
standing under foliage.” -These could be seen no 
longer. The “restored” columns show no traces of 
them. Only, on the small chapel on the western side 
of the verandah could be seen the strut figures of 
women referred to by Burgess. Around the verandah 
on the southern side several minor shrines and 
chambers with images of subsidiary deities have been 
grouped. The sculptures in the excavated compart- 
ments just opposite the verandah have been left in 
incomplete fragments. 
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(ii) 

ARCHITECTURE 




• • J hn>:i' ':o imtiincf in xvftxfi tin iirchiltct, Binhlfiist, llhth-- 
.’rttinifiil or Miilioi.'irhin iuu topifj n huildiiig of former 

— ft Fergusson.- 

“ Iitiiffii io numerous hovr the tief.iiJs become t/int the n'tufer, 
pi-occiipieJ ivil/i the iilentifciition twJ ciijf 'cirniiiition of the deco- 
r.itt',l ports, is in donger of /ostng sight of the whole nnd , the 
student who set out to goin o little hto-wledge abont ojchiteeture 
fndi hinuelf onh on the rood to become an authority upon orna- 
ment'' 

— Frank Rnlter, 

“ In earlier times the favourite plan of mediaeva mansion bad 
been a series of two ot three (juadrangles or courts, one behind the 
other, and with the main entrance in the face of the first, Haddon 
Holt is <1 standard specimen given in ever^ text book, but a very 
much earlier— and what ts to the point a much more accessible— 
examp, e of typica, mediaeval building is provided by Queen’s 
College, Cambridge,” 

— Frank Rutter, 

'fo the student of architectural composition and 
designs, the rock-cut temple at Jogeshwari offers one 
of the most instructive and inspiring examples. The 
aim and object of worship which indicated the pur- 
pose of the building and decided its architectural 
design were identical at Elephanta and at Jogeshwari. 
The artistic, aim and aspiration of the architects of 
Elephanta and of Jogeshwari were also identical. T'hey 
aspired to interpret the functional values, the. truly 
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architectural vision, with the aid of architectural 
logic and in terms of live architecture, iiut their 
artistic problems were, perceptibly, tangibly, different. 
The camel-backed hillock of the jogeshwari caves was, 
obviously, different from the wide, almost even, 
expanse of the rock surface at Elephanta, Conse- 
quently, the plan, the interior arrangements, the 
scheme of “decorative” sculptures, the position of 
subsidiary ‘‘chapel” courts, corridors and courtyard 
for caves had to be changed. For the architect of the 
Jogeshwari' temples it was, not by any chance, a 
question merely of “copying” contemporary rock- 
cut temples or of just providing a random link with 
the “Buddhist” architectural forms from which they 
have been believed to have been “derived” or with 
the mechanical “imitation” of structural temples. 
The natural sloping incline of the hillock implied 
materially uneven heights. He had, therefore, to se- 
lect the highest and fairly even compass of the slope, 
for the main hail and shrine. After he selected it, he 
followed the inevitable architectural logic. He closed 
its side on the north, left the south side for sub- 
sidiary structures and opened up the east and west 
sides for the main approaches to the temple. He de- 
cided the axis. The structure of the rock, again, led 
him to decide the interior arrangements, the position 
of the courts, corridors and courtyards as well as the 
scheme for “decorative” sculptures. The rour'ts, 
corridors and courtyard were, naturally, placed along- 



side the main approaches. And, the sloping incline 
which limited the width of the approaches limited 
also the width of the wall space for sculptures. 

Doors for Artistic Scheme 

The important narrative sculptures were, thus, 
placed not around the main shrine in the. hall, as at 
Elephanta, but over the series of doors down the 
main approaches. The decisive scheme and design 
of the series of doorways thus decorated, centralised 
and accentuated carries out identically the same 
artistic purpose as the one accomplished by the series 
of columns in the main hall of the Elephanta’ shrine 
facing the ringed bases of the Nandi statue on the 
east. The attention of the worshipper or pilgrim is 
irresistibly directed towards the graphic, silhouetted 
pattern of the symbol and sanctuary of the temple. 

The archaeological importance of the Jogeshwari 
cave temples has been, by previous writers often, 
pointed out. But its unusual architectural importance 
has been, with the perfunctory attitude and standard- 
ised outlook characteristic of antiquarians, continu- 
ously overlooked. Burgess generalised that “the 
principal architectural feature” observed by him in 
“nearly all other cave temples is the pillars.” At 
Jogeshwari he finds “a deterioration in architectural 
style and a , divergence from Buddhist forms of re- 
presentation in sculpture.” These comments are 
typical. 



Architecture Miscofjceived 

The conception or rather the misconception of 
architecture, architectural forms and values has been 
rooted deep in the minds of an overwhelming majority 
of students and exponents of Indian architecture. 
With them architecture is only “ornament,” to be 
examined in parts and judged by “features.” And, 
since “ Brahmanical” cave temples are almost uni- 
versally assumed to be “derived” from “Buddhist” 
cave temples, every “divergence” from the original 
forms is, as a matter of course, presumed to be a 
“deterioration.” Burgess points out that the Jogesh- 
wari cave resembles “Dumar Lena or Sita Ka 
Nani” at Ellora and the. great cave at Elephanta “in 
many respects, but the hall here is square instead of 
being star-shaped as in them, and the sanctuary is 
situated exactly in the middle of the hall surrounded 
by an aisle separated from it by pillars equally 
spaced.” “The most interesting fact, however, 
connected with this cave is,” he adds, “that the mode 
in which these adjuncts (porticoes and courts) are 
added, is such that we lose nearly all trace of the 
arrangement of Buddhist Vihara in its plan, and 
were it not for the intermediate examples would 
hardly be able to find whence its forms were derived.” 
The antiquarian pre-occupation and outlook could not 
be more clearly expressed. It would appear that 
almost the only difference he notices between, say, 
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the main temple at Elephanta and the One at jogesh- 
wari is in the changed position of the sanctuary. 
The courts and porticoes which he describes as 
“adjuncts” are, for him, “the most interesting fact 
connected with this - cave.” He gives the reason. 
The mode in which these “adjuncts are added” is 
such that ^‘we lose nearly all trace of the arrange- 
ments of the Buddhist Vihara in its plan.” 

Rituals, Daily Needs 

The difference between Buddhist and Brahmanical 
forms and rituals of worship which, certainly, decided 
the difference in the architectural arrangement of 
their temples, the difference between the localities, 
material, current conditions and artistic skill which 
indicated the difference between temples dedicated for 
the worship of the same faith could not conceivably 
be realised or recognised by them. Consequently, it is 
essential to remember that the architect who designed, 
carved and built the temples for Siva worship had 
usually to combine in one plan and, not seldom, in- 
one structure the facilities for worship as well as 
the residential facilities required by the group of 
priests associated with the temple and by the travelling 
pilgrims and “ yogis. " The sheltered courts, corridors, 
verandahs as well as the open courtyards, tanks and 
reservoirs were thus daily necessities and an integral 
part of the temple plan, not merely “adjuncts” 
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added on for • “display ” of “style” 
vention.” 
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Architectural Logic of Plan 

7'he plan of the Jogeshwari cave-temples is an 
eloquent testimony not only to the artistic skill but 
to the architectural logic as well of its master-builders. 
We have already noticed the architectural logic which 
decided the position of the main hall and sanctuary. 
We have also observed the artistic insight, skill and 
judgment with which the position of the important 
narrative sculptures was changed to suit the artistic 
scheme of the series of doors, confronting the narrow 
passages flanked by courts and courtyards, which with 
the receding perspective of upright verticals, led to 
the graphic clarity and charm of the sanctuary. Those 
obsessed with the archtcoiogicai aspects of archi- 
tecture could not, naturally, observe them. For 
them, the pillars were the “ principal architectural 
feature”. 

If we now turn to the verandah on the south and 
observe carefully its plan and arrangement we could 
easily forget the set, short-sighted, antiquarian atti- 
tude. 

Domestic Architecture 

The benches at the extremities of the verandah, 
with the raised slope to serve as a pillow for the 
head, the diaper screen on the window opposite and 



the modest doorway, the reservoir of water by its 
side and the cool shadows of the deeply recessed 
verandah all induce the peace and repose, the shel- 
tered comfort and quiet so essential for the daily 
residence of the religious-minded. Except for its 
length and the scale of its columns, the picture of the 
verandah could easily be mistaken as a picture 
of the verandah of any home or domestic structure 
of almost any place and time in India. The tropical 
climate, its violent light and heat, the daily necessi- 
ties of the home, certainly, decided the common 
architectural forms for the common necessities of home 
and temple. 


Water Drainage 

The excavated chambers across the open courtyard 
of the verandah contain images of uneven value, some 
of the chambers as well as the images are incomplete 
and in fragments. On the south may be observed a 
small chapel with the linga sanctuary and on the other 
extreme corner carved in a chamber alongside an 
extremely narrow corridor, may be found the image of 
“Durga”,. The small chamber over the doorway on the 
east with the “Tandava” panel would also be noticed. 
The grooves cut out in the floors of most of the 
southern courts and chambers of the temple indicate 
the ingenious manner in which the sloping side on the 
south of the rock was taken advantage of for draining 
the rain water of the temple. Probably, if , these 



drains could be restored and could function again the 
interior of the temple would not be as damp as it 
seems to be at present and, in all probability, some 
of the sculptures even now slowly corroding may be 
saved from further damage by moisture. 

Distinction of Columns , 

Clues of unquestionable importance to students of 
Indian architectural evolution could be traced in the 
architectural forms and motifs employed at Jogesh- 
wari, carved either on the doorways, pillars and 
pilasters, in sculptured panels, on door lintels and walls. 
They would require more than- ten times the space 
and volume assigned for this book. The series of ten 
columns in the verandah on the south and of twenty 
columns arranged in a square in the main hall of the 
sanctuary are, obviously, of the same form and 
character as those which distinguish the main hall of 
the temples at Elephanta. The architectural 
propriety and distinction of this type of columns have 
been recognised by both Burgess and Fergusson, who 
said, that they “seem never to have been of wood”. 
The distinctive columns utilised in the cave temples 
at Elephanta, Jogeshwari, and Mandapeshwar should 
alone have sufficed to arouse them to recognise the 
architectural distinction and importance of these 
temples. But they seem to be too obsessed with the 
antiquarian search for origins in wood and “derived” 
influences to notice them. However that may be, we 



COLONN'ADE-MAIN HALL 
The manner in ivhieli tlie nrehitect of Joge.shwari ernploys 
the co)uinn!! for tlie main hall of the temple is clear from 
tile inafric i.ieUire he conjures up with the aid of sunshine 
and shadow. 






have seen that the ancient Indian architect knew how 
to employ them. Although the architect of Joge- 
shwari prefers, naturally and necessarily, the series of 
doorways for the receding perspective which focusses 
and directs attention on the sanctuary to the avenue 
of colonnades employed for the same purpose at 
Elephanta, he is not insensitive to their right use and 
beauty. He uses them for the central hall. And, the 
manner in which he employs them is clear from the 
magic picture he conjures up with the aid of 
sunshine and shadow. 
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THE CROSS-NICHE IN VERANDAH 
The carved seat, the folds of drapery, traces of sculptures in 
segments on top easily suggest the “iMahayogi” now sub- 
stituted by the Cross. 


(i) 

SCULPTURE 




No. 42. At Mandapcshwor 











The wall, bviilt for the converted church in front 
of the, original facade of the temple, covers the 
original scheme . of the sculptures. If we could visua- 
lise the absence of the wall, one end of it could be 
seen in the photograph covering the sculptured 
compartment on the north, we could easily under- 
stand the scheme. The present wall is on the edge 
of the original verandah of the temple which was 
decorated with two sculptured compartments, one on 
the north and the other on. the south. 

**The MahayogV’ 

The south compartment has at present a carved 
Cross. But the carved seat and the folds of the 
drapery of a figure seen underneath it together with 
the faint traces of sculptures in segments seen at the 
top would easily suggest the original figure of Siva 
as a “ Mahayogi,” now substituted by the Cross. 

The “ Tandava” Dance 

At the other corner of the verandah, on the north, 
could be seen fragments of another figure carved in a 
similar deeply recessed compartment. Very little 
except the outlined mass of the original figure could 
be seen now. But the outline is sufficiently indicative 
of the attitude of an apparently dancing image. 
It wovrld not, thus, be very risky to conjecture that 
it was a 5iva dance. And, as it occupies the identical 
position on the verandah as the one occupied by the 
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“tandava” Siva on the verandah of the temple at 
Elephanta, it may be concluded that it was, in all 
likelihood, the figure of the “tandava” dance of Siva. 
The similarity of position of the “ Mahayogi ” image 
on the verandah of the temple at Elephanta with the 
remnants of the image on the northern end of the 
verandah at Mandape.shwar also suggests the iden- 
tity of the image now in remnants at Mandapeshwar. 
As we cross the verandah and enter the columned hall 
we find the shrine in the centre. It was, evidently, a 
Lingn sanctuary. It is bare,unadorned, with sculptures. 

Rare Sculptured Panel 

But the inner chapel on its left, formerly encum- 
bered with refuse now, fortunately, cleared of it, 
contains in a very dark corner a sculptured panel of 
uncommon interest. 7’he central image is all but 
lost. But it is apparent that it has been worked out 
as a sitting posture. Its lotus seat together v/ith the 
“Naga” figures which surround the lotus stem v/hich 
supports the seat are clearly reminiscent of the 
common sculptural motifs under Buddhist images. 
This resemblance along with the peculiar composition 
of the sculptured panel should make us think 
seriously about the importance, artistic and historic, 
of the sculptures hitherto, in more sense than one, 
left in utter darkness. The position of the crouching 
figures at the base on each side of the central image, 
the swift passage of the procession of gandharvas and 








apsaras and deities, it may he, marked particularly on 
the right corner of the panel hy an extraordinary 
rendering of galloping horses and elephants as well as 
by the carved images in minute compartments common 
in the decorated door jambs of the cave temples, could 
only be examined adequately at greater length and 
scope than the one possible in this book. The wall 
at present covers the southern side of the big hall. 

The “ Tandava Dance 
Formerly, it led, it would seem, direct to the 
chamber on the south where, at present, could be 
discovered the big aperture through which could be 
seen the large-scale sculpture of the “Tandava” 
dance of Siva. Conceivably, its resemblance with a 
similar theme in the panel of the verandah at Ele- 
phanta is obvious. Its difference in execution and 
arrangement should also be equally obvious. For one 
thing, the subsidiary figures seem to be larger and they 
have greater relieving space than similar figures at 
FAephanta. Secondly, the sculptures, on the whole, 
are more suggestive of volume, less austere and less 
formal than the sculptures in the similar panel at 
. Elephanta. The absence of the ‘ base, the storied 
compartments carved on the left corner, the gay ab- 
sorption of the “mradanga” player on the left, 
revealed by the abandon of his gestures and the 
relaxed attitudes of the figures of women on the right 
are some of its noteworthy features. 
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At Mandapeshwar 



THE “ TAKD.\A^A ' ’ DANCE 
The sculptures, on the whole, aremoresuggesUveof rolume, 
less austere and less formal than those at Elephanta. This ? 
subsidiary figures are larger with more relicring space, than 
the space assigned to them at Elephanta. ; 



THE “TANDAVA” DANCE 
The absence of the base, the storied compartments carved 
on the left corner, the f^ay abandon of the “Mridanga” 
player are noteworthy features. 
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architecture 




Xo. 48 . At Mandapeshwar 



The plan of the temple at Mandapeshwar is the plan of the “House” 
of Gods, The newly added walls for the converted church are seen 

shaded lightly. 







SIDE CHAMBERS-MAIN HALL 
The arrangement of the" side chambers of the main hall is the 
arrangement common in Indian domestic architecture. 


“ Nv wori of lift (tV! con tain cvny coiueh’nbh' fir tor of brnt/iy 
for evrrs art is fashioned by a ft or ess of selection and to select 
means you must sacrifcc some qitaHtics in order that yon' .may 
emphasise and give prominence to others." 

■—.Frank Rutter.- 

I'he arrangements and plan of the Mandapeshwar 
temple is, ; distinctly, suggestive of the. unswerved 
inclination of the ancient master-builders to visualise 
and compose the temple as a “ house of the Gods/' 
The interior of the Mandapeshwar , temple is clearly 
reminiscent of Indian domestic architecture. 

**House of Gods” 

The absence of sculptures in the main hall and 
shrine, thus completing the impression of the “House 
of Gods”, is remarkable and significant. The doorjambs 
of the sanctuary have architectural motifs unnoticeable 
in the other cave temples. Burgess describes the 
temple thus:— -“The mandap or hall measures 51 feet 
by 1 1 inside, with four pillars in front of the Elephanta 
type, but more richly ornamented, and evidently of 
more modern date. At each end is a smaller room, 
divided from the hall by two pillars and their 
pilasters. That to the left has been entirely screened 
oft' by a wall, but behind the wall a large sculpture 
was found of Siva dancing with accompanying figures. 
In the back of the hall is a small square room at 



each end, which led into an inner room with two 
pillars in front; these arc now walled tip. In the 
middle of the hack wall is the vcstihnlc of the shrine, 
with two pillars in front of it. *rhc shrine itscll is 
about 1 6 feet square, hut is now empty.” T he walls 
which separated the inner roont from the square room 
at the hack of the hall to which Burgess refers h.ive 
now disappeared. And, it was in the inner room at 
the left of the hall that the series of sculptures 
described earlier were found. As seen in the photo- 
graph, a puljMt in what Burgess calls the vesti- 
hule of the shrine obstructs the view of the passage 
which formerlv led from the shrine to the side door 
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of the square room on the left of the hall. 

The Columns 

'I'he columns are not all of the “ lilephanta type.” 
'I’he columns in the inner room at the hack of the 
hall and those adjoining the pillared chamber on 
the extreme right of the hail indicate diB'eretit 
varieties. 
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At Mandapeshwar 



SHRINE AND PULPIT- MAIN' HAl.1. 

The absence of sculptures in tlic main hall of the tcnipfe, the tlislinction 
of the arcliitecturnl motifs over the door jamb of the main shrine are 
peculiar to Mandnpeihwar. The pulpit for the converUal church may be 
seen betn'een two columns alongside llie vestibule of the main shrine. 


PART V 
AT KAKHERI 
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THE ROYAL GROUPS-VERANDAH 








SCUl-V'Vr'KE 




Fergusson has, not without reason, judged the 
caves at Kanheri to be, on the whole, “much less 
interesting than either Ajunta, Ellora or Karli, the 
great chaitya cave being very similar, though very 
inferior to that of the last-named series, and presenting 
no peculiarity not seen in the other, while none of 
the vihars can compare with those of the first two, 
either in size or design, the greatest part of them 
consisting merely of a small square cell, with a small 
verandah of two columns in front”. The great 
chaitya cave is the first and the most important of the 
Buddhist caves we meet on our way up the hill. 

The Crude Style ** 

Speaking about the sculptures in the vestibule of 
the great chaitya cave, he remarks that they are in 
“a very crude style of Buddhist art, indeed I do not 
know of a cave with anything so wretched”. The 
pillars that surround the nave of the great chaitya cave 
are, he adds, “of the same order as those at Karli, but 
executed in the most slovenly manner, — the elegance 
of proportion is entirely lost. The figures on the 
capital are much worse executed; the elephants here 
are in some instances employed in pouring water from 
jars they hold in their trunks, on dagophas or on the 
bogha, or sacred bo tree; and the boys with the snake 
hoods are also introduced. Only six of the columns, 



however, on one side, and eleven on the other, are so 
ornamented, and the rest were never intended to be 
so, as they are finished as plain octagons; which is 
another instance of the carelessness exhibited in this 
cave”. Fergusson assigns the cave, on account of its 
decadent sculpture, the ninth or the tenth century of 
Christ. It is, also, he observes, “not a little singular 
that the execution of every detail should be so clumsy 
and bad; for though we find in the descending series 
of Buddhist structures a tendency to polytheism, and 
the fripperiness of ornament, 1 do not know any 
instance, in which the figures and details are so bad as 
here, and this, too, at a time when Hindu art had 
scarcely passed its culminating point of perfection”. 
The sculptures on the capitals of the chaitya cave, 
compared with the sculptures on the capitals of the 
chaitya hall at Karla of which this is conjectured to 
be a feeble copy, and the screen in front of the cave 
helps the location of its date. Burgess remarks that 
the screen “though very much weatherworn and 
consequently difficult to draw, is of very nearly the 
same design that is in the Gautamiputra cave at 
Nasik, and in its complication of discs and animal 
forms seems almost as modern as what we find at 
Amravati which, there seems little reason for doubting, 
belongs to the fourth or fifth century after Christ”. 

The stupa in the centre of the hall is simple and 
unadorned with sculptures. It is about i6 feet in 
diameter. Its capita] has disappeared along with the 
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woodwork of the arched roof. The great arched 
window and the gallery underneath it form the 
entrance to the hall. The verandah, near the gallery, 
at present uncovered, v'as, probably, originally^ 
marked by a wooden balustrade. On the extreme 
corners of the verandah are seen two colossal images 
of Buddha, nearly 23 feet high. They seem to be- 
long to a period much later than the period of the 
excavation of the cave. 

Karla and Kanheri 

For the sculptures in this cave, although condemned 
unreservedly by him in the text of the folio volume 
of the plates of the “Rock-cut Temples of India 
published in 1845 and also in his “ History of Indian 
and- Eastern Architecture,” published in 1876, 
Fergusson has allowed a less entirely emphatic 
condemnation to creep in the description of the cave 
in his book on “The Cave Temples of India,” 
published in 1 8S0. The sculpture on the front screen 
wall is, we are told, “apparently a copy of that in the 
same position at Karle, but rather better executed, 
indeed, they are the best carved figures in these caves; 
the rock in this place happens to be peculiarly close 
grained, and the style of the dress of the figures is 
that of the age of the great Satakarnis. 

Ornaments and Costume 

The ear-rings are heavy and some of them oblong^, 
wTile the anklets of the women are verv hea^w, and 
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the turbans wrought with great care. 1’his style of 
dress never occurs in any of the later caves or fres- 
coes. 'J'hcy may, I think, with confidence he regarded 
as of the age of the cave. Not .so with the images 
above them, among which are sev'erai of Huddha and 
two standing figures of the liodhisattwa Avlokiteswara 
which all may belong to a later period. So also does 
the figure of liuddha in the front wall at the left end of 
the v'crandah, under which is an inscription containing 
the name of Huddhaghosa, in letters of about the 
sixth century.” In the verandah cour/ on the left 
arc two rooms, of perhaps a later date than the cav^e, 
the first outer room contains the usual sculptures. 

The Court Colttfuus 

The approach to the court is marked by two 
pillars, east and west. On top of the pillar, on the 
west, are four lions, similar to those at Karla. On 
the top of the other pillar opposite are three crouching 
squat figures resembling the figures on the pillar 
decorating the court of the “Indra Sabha” caveat 
Ellora, The figures, it is believed, supported a wheel. 
To the left of the court is a circular cell containing 
a massive slupa. This cell along with the elongated 
vihar on the right of the court, containing three 
stupas, are, e-vudently, of a much earlier date than 
the cave. Around the stupas in the vihar are sculp- 
tures of Buddhist figures and litany. To the south 
of this vihar, is an unfinished chaitya cave with 



At Kanhcri 



The Great Chaitya Cave (Plan) is considered as an 
Architectural •"Copy". 
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square-based columns on the verandah decorated with 
“cushion-shaped” capitals of the pattern at Ele- 
phanta. It is believed to be the latest important 
excavation of the hill belonging to the ninth or tenth 
century after Christ. 

'I'he inner walls of cave No. 14 contain four tall 
images of Buddha on the' walls. Cave No. 2 1 is a 
vihara thus described by Burgess: — “a vihara with 
a large advanced porch supported by pillars of the 
Elephanta type in front and by square ones behind 
of the pattern occurring in Cave XV at Ajunta. The 
hall door is surrounded by mouldings, and on the 
back are the remains of painting, consisting of Bud- 
dhas. In the shrine is an image, and small ones are 
cut in the side walls, in \vhich are also two cells. 

Uncommon Sculpture 

In a large recess to the right of the porch is a 
seated figure of Buddha, and on his left is Fadma- 
pani Sahasrabalui-lokeshwar, with ten 'additional 
heads piled up over his own; and on the other side 
of the chamber is the litany with four compartments 
on each side.” These composite sculptures are 
uncommon and are an instructive incident in the 
historic evolution of Indian Sculpture. On the south 
of the ravine near No. 21 is a group of nineteen 
caves. The largest of the caves is a vihar cave with 
side cells. The walls of its verandah and the sides 
and back of its hall are carved with images of 
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'Buddlw in different attitudes and variously ac- 
companied, with so many female figures introduced 
as to show that it was the work of the Mahayana 
school. There is reason, however, to suppose that 
the sculpture is later than the excavation of the 
cave. Caves No. 64, 66, and 67 behind these 
have been noticeable “for the profusion of their 
sculptures, consisting chiefly of Jiuddhas and their 
attendants,- dagobas, etc. But in one (66) is a fine 
sculptured litany in' which the central figure of 
Avlokiteswara has a tall female on each siile, and 
beyond each are fine compartments, those on the 
right representing danger from the elephant, lion, 
snake, fire and shipwreck; those on the left from 
imprisonment (?) Garuda, Sitala or disease, sword and 
some enemy not now recognisable from the abrasio 
of the stone. 


, Buddhist Litany 

■ In another is a similar litany representing Buddha 
seated on the Padmasana, or lotus throne, supported 
by two figures with snake hoods, and surrounded by 
attendants in the manner so usual in the Mahayana 
sculptures of a later age in these caves. There are 
more figures in this one than are generally found on 
these compositions, but they are all .very like one 
another- in their general characteristics. Over the 
cistern ‘ and ' on the pilasters of the verandah are 
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iiiscriprioiis which at first sight appear to be in 
(ahular form and in characters met with nowhere 
else; they arc in Pehlavi.” 

Buddhist Pose 

Fergusson has noticed some of the salient points 
of the Bvnldha images in Kanheri. He says: — “Most 
of the principal Buddhas in this series sit with the 
feet down, only the smallest ones with their legs 
crossed; and very often the principal figure of a 
group, apparently a Bodhisattwa, is a standing one, 
with a high head-dress. I have not remarked else- 
where, and attended by two women with chowries; 
the true Buddhas, I believe, always attended by 
men.” 


i.r 




(ii) 

ARCHITECTURE 




The vastly scattered, “straggling,” caves at Kan-^ 
heri make it’ extremely difficult to define its architec- 
tural achievements or importance. The “chaityas” 
begin with small cells, incomplete halls and end with 
the great “chaitya” cave. The “vihars” begin with 
the plainest cell or with the usual benched porch and 
verandah and end with the big “Durbar” cave. 
Almost every cave is, as Fergusson has observed, 
“furnished with a cistern or well, which even at the 
time of my visit in April was nearly full, though .no 
rain could have fallen for months. Nothing of the 
kind exists at Ajanta, but the stream with its koonds 
supplied the deficiency there; at Karli,’ Ellora, 
Elephahta, Khandagiri and even at Gwalior, these 
cisterns are to be found cut in the rock, in the vicinity 
of all the temples and vihars.” The great “chaitya” 
temple and the “Durbar” hall are representative of 
the , best in the series of the scattered caves at 
Kanheri. 

An Architectural Copy 

The great “chaitya ” temple is in plan, structure and 
execution of architectural details and 'sculptural motifs 
a literal andffiad copy of the famous chaitya hall at 
Karla caves. The dimensions of the' caves are, how- 
ever, according to Fergusson, “somewhat less than 
those i of Karli, the total length being eighty-eight 
feet six inches, total breadth thirty-nine feet ten 
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inches, the length and breadth of the nave being 
seventy-four feet two inches and thirty-nine feet ten 
inches respectively. I'he daghoba, forty-nine leet in 
circumference.” 

New Light 

The “Durbar” cave has been recognised by Fer- 
gusson as one that seemed to him to throw “ new light 
on the arrangements in manv Buddhist Caves, whose 
appropriation has been hitherto difficult to under- 
stand.” He does not regard it “a vihara in the 
ordinary sense of the term, though it has some cells, 
but a Dharamsala or place of assembly, and is the 
only cave now known to exist that etiables us to 
realise the arrangements of the great hall erected by 
Ajat Satru in front of the Sattapanni Cave at Raja- 
griha, to accommodate the first convocation held 
immediately after the death of Buddha. According 
to the Mahavanso, ‘Having in all respects perfected 
this hall, he had invaluable carpets spread there 
corresponding to the number of priests (500), in order 
that being seated on the north side the south might 
be faced; the inestimable pre-eminent throne of the 
high-priest was placed there. In the centre of the 
hall, facing the east, the exalted preaching pulpit, fit 
for the deity himself, was erected.” The projecting 
plan of the shrine occupies, he says, “precisely the 
position of the President in the above description. 
In the cave it is occupied by a figure of Buddha on 
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a sinhasatia, with Fadanipani and another attendant 
or chauri-bcarcr, 'I'his, however, is exactly what 
might be expected more than 1,000 years after the 
first convocation was held, and when the wor- 
ship of images of Huddha had taken the place of the 
purer forms that originally prevailed. It is easy to 
understand that in the sixth century when this cave 
was probably excavated, the ‘present deity’ would be 
considered the sanctifying President of any assembly, 
and his human representative would take his seat in 
front of the image. In the lower part of the hall, 
where there are no cells, is a plain space, admirably 
suited for the pulpit of the priest who read Bana to 
the assembly. The centre of the hall, 73 feet by 32, 
would according to modern calculations— 5 square feet 
to each individual — accommodate from 450 to 500 
persons, but evidently w.as intended for a much 
smaller congregation. Only two stone benches arc 
provided, and they would hardly hold 100, but be 
this as it may, it seems quite evident that this cave 
is not a vihara in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
a Dharamsala or place of assembly like the Nagarjuni 
Cave, Barabar, Bhinia’s Rath at Mahavallipur and 
probably Cave XX at Ajanta. The Maharwadi Cave 
at Ellora — is another of this class, and others may be 
found when they are looked for," The cave is plain 
and unadorned. The pillars of the verandah octagons 
plain, without base or capitals. The pillars in the 
interior arc square at the lower and upper ends “with 



incised circiihir mouldings, changing in the cciUrc 
into a belt with i6 sides or flutes and with plain bracket 
capitals'. Their style is that of the Visvakarnia tenijde 
at Elura, and even more distinctly that of the Chaori 
in the Mukundwnra pass.” 

Festival Canopies 

d'hc holes in the floor of the court in front of 
many of the caves and the mortices cut in the rocks 
as footings for posts, and holdings for wooden rafters 
to support a covering to shelter the front ol the 
caves arc by Burgess believed to be for the protection 
of the, eaves during the monsoon. In all likelihood, 
they also served, if not solely, as decorated canopies 
that have been the distinguishing feature of almost 
every ancient and traditional, popular and socio- 
religious, festivals in India. They were, consequently, 
utilised to mark the festive occasions in the temple. 


Some Conclusions 

Many points in the evolution of Indian architec- 
ture and sculpture could neither be c,\'pJained nor 
understood without the necessary reference to, the 
socio-religious customs, traditions, conventions, needs 
and aspirations as well as to the contemporary artistic 
skill, Indian architecture and sculpture were ‘not, as 
the academic “revivalists” would have us believe, 
merely the literal transcript from craftsmeti’s codes 
or manuals or from the canons of temple rituals. 
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artistic heritage of India, as it actually survives, 
defies with unquestionable triumph their cast-iron 
compartments, dogmatic creeds and conventional or 
rather standardised uniformity. 

If that is so, as I am convinced it is, we . must 
supplement our information from priestly rituals, 
craftsmen’s codes and manuals from epigraphy and 
iconography, with the insight and, above all, with the 
vision which animate the ancient imagination .in the 
poetry, drama and folklore of the country. The 
poems and the folklore thus transmuted, employed 
by me to illustrate the sculpture and architecture of 
the fock-cut temples, are, consequently, a positive aid 
for those who want to, as they should, see, as approxi- 
m'ately as they can, the artistic heritage as the Indian 
artists have seen and as the Indian people have 
responded to. 

From that angle of vision, sight and insight, new 
yet old, form the unconventional and un-“ policed” 
vantage, the rock-cut temples around Bombay yield 
or rather unfold indelible graphic impressions of the 
vast magnitude of their unexplored artistic territory. 

Western India has been the common meeting- 
ground, the ground of conflict as well as of experi- 
ment and, consequently, of distinct evolution archir 
tectural and sculptural forms and values. The archi- 
tectural and sculptural forms, designs, details, motifs, 
stand in conflict, are subjected to experiments meet 
and meige for the ultimate evolution and emergence 
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If we cultivate the patience and acquire the artistic 
■insight to decipher the scheme of sculptures which 
assigns, almost the identical position to the Mahayogi 
and; Tandava themes at Dumar Lena, at Elephanta 
Jogeshwari. and Mandapeshwar, or of the tiered 
•compartments carved at the corner of the panel in 
the inner room of the temple at Mandapeshwar, or 
of the sculptural composition of the memorial stones 
found at Borivli we would be able to follow the 
meeting and fusion of Buddhist and Brahmanical pre- 
•occupation as well as patterns in art. We shall, more- 
over, follow and define the distinction between contem- 
porary and local art. Similarly, the prominence in 
sculptural compositions, to the elephant, say, at Ele- 
phanta and Mandapeshwar, the emergence of the 
horse in the sculptures at Elephanta, Jogeshwari and 
particularly in the spirited rendering at Mandapesh- 
war and the. gradual subordination and disappearance 
of the lion or the leogriff and “yal” so characteristic 
of the decorative sculptures of the South w’ould 
lead into another unexplored- region of art. Or, 
again, the architectural logic of the “kirtimukha” 
motif in sculpture, or the “Pallava ‘Kudu’ with 
the head of Gandharva,” -or, say, the cone-shaped 
“mukuta” and mace observable in the sculpture, at 
Jogeshwari, or the figure of Padmapani with ten 
heads, one over another tapering in a pyramid form, 
found at Kanheri would take us for an art itinerary 
that would begin at Nepal in the North and would 
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THK {'ARKI. SCri.PmU'S 
While the pri'^'A ;5'.f p:c«e;il ivVe urtebriiif: nn.i'dy fc* 
vised ;iv v.'.c. I Icitr,; }b-v,!t the ir.s^er*. irs sS'^tsc itierf.vctcd s; the 
tiilsfc in r^te!. near (jn!,*.nj! Hi’!. RntiilsAy, •t^nrtiinr in the 
‘.verV in' Ocuha. NAturasiy, 1 inepcetcii the imapee tvith 
J.ccn intrresr. I'fr, i: prattiisr* t*"' he not only .1 rare arch.icn- 
loej«l find it ii sayitcstive of the tnany uiicx'j’Isincit idcar and 
the:' in the Inthrr'o inadequAtrly sutveye-.! ami >:i!l more inadc- 
omtclv stiidicd repimu o;' the ar; of Iniiian sc'ulpttirc. Two 
fsctnrj ohitmc: the path to any abr-'Intciy (irP.nitc conc!u^ion<. 
One of them may i>f mentioned nr rather ?rcn in the rca! with 
M'hich the iinajtc' have hern covered uith rice, patlands asut 
• • *’ !iy dn’otCvi ctoWst<. Semndiy, rome of the imaec.'! 

appear to he in an incosnpktc nape of execution. But mote 
than rnouph of the Imaiter atut of their pcrtcral outline* of com- 
p'oitinn c-r.i'.d, he Jccn tn justify rhe forimihitinn of Joinc certain 
infcrcncra that could ctuhle jtudentj and exponent* of Indi.in 
jcuiptsrc to procccit further avith the tash of eliuciJation. I 
shall, therefore, dc‘crihe them, a* 1 saw them, beginning firs: 
with the general lines of the composition of the figures. The 
figures have been caned out of a slab of stone nearly fourteen fee: 
high and six feet wide. They h.avc been .arr.angcd, the comparison 
is expressive, like a spreading palm tree. The vcrtic.il trunk line 
is cotnpo.scd of three figures placed, it would seem, in three 
diircrcn: receeding planes; the horizontal lines of the branches con- 
stitutes six figures, three on each side. The first domin.ant trunk 
figure standing on the base and the figure which branch out of it 
Tccailesi the identity of the composition of the “ EV.pada 
Trimurti” at latnbukcshwara, Sri Rangam .and of .a simihar com- 
position at Tirruvorriyur, ;t theme which is commonly seen on the 
temple pill.ars in the South. 



The “ Vidyeshwaras” 

But the branching; fi[;urc: tic net, in their prc.'cnt Mate, imii- 
catc clear mati.t. of" either Brahma or \'irhriu etrentia! for their 
identification with the “ Kkpada 'rritnurti.” Another factor which 
discounts, the first impression is that the present vertical fipurc is 
not standing witii only one leg on the ** Baclrnaritha ”, a concitttn 
believed to be necessary for •'Kkpada ” images, if the composi- 
tion is not “ Ekpada,” if it is net •' ’rriinurii,” what i.s its It is 
the genus of which “Ekpada Ttimurti ” is, .apparently, a species. 
It is an interpretation in stone of the ••\’idyc.‘hw.ar.a5 ” whose en- 
crusted ignorance is shattered by Siva during his “Sanhar ” or 
destructive mood and arc given new boeiics. action, new regions 
and scope as well as new faculties of perception and appreciation 
for enabling them to help these Itnver than themselves to pass to- 
ward the higher stages of evolution. If tve c.vaminc now the 
sculptured images we find that the topmost vcrtic.al figure has ten 
arms carrying the weapons of war associated with Siva, obviously 
indicative of Siva in his mood of destruction. If ivc look down from 
this point of view, we find the eight •• idyeshwaras ” evolved 
by the action, si.\ horizontally, and vertically, two straight under- 
neath Siva. Another feature which confirms this inference is the 
fact that four of the figures emerging from the sides of the verti- 
cal figures arc higher than their waist and with raised legs thus 
distinguishing a feature in sculptural representant of the emerging 
** V idyeshwaras” . It maybe remembered that the “X'idyeshwaras” 
who attend the marriage of Siva and Parvati arc also eight in 
number. 


Unlike Elephant a 

They are, obviously, unlike the “Trimurii” at Elephanta. 
For, the uniformity of objects and of the “mudras, ” e.\'cept 
perhaps the slight variation in one of the figures, of the unosten- 
tatious ornament and the uniformity, more or less, of the c.vpres* 
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sion as well as tlie difference in character of the composition of 
the Pare! sculptures connote a sculptural theme distinct from the 
threefold aspect of Mahesh carved and known as “Trjmurti” 
at Elcphanta. The artist who designed the Parel sculptures de- 
signed a uniform expression for them which is certainly radically 
different from the threefold and varied expression of the Mahesh 
at Elephanta. The difference was, obviously, due to the 
difference in the conception- of the images at Parel and at 
Elephanta, not to the apparent difference in artistic skill or 
method. 


Approximate Period 

The Parel sculptures reveal, it seems, their affinity with the 
Elephanta sculptures by similar traits of modelling technique. 
They would thus be entitled to be assigned the same date. But 
their greater resemblance both in sculptural traits, drapery and in 
their tentative composite grouping with the sculptures at Badami 
of ” Virat-Purusha,” (Cave IV) and of " Padmapani Sahasrabahu- 
lokeshwara” with “ten heads piled over his own” at the Kanheri 
temples (Cave XXI) and with similar Buddhist trends, for 
e-Vample, observable in the images of Bali at Badami (Cave Nos. 
II and IV) make it more than probable that they were, in all likeli- 
hood, carved at a date during the period between the 6th and the 
yth century, immediately preceding the period of the Elephanta 
sculptures. The sculptured panel at Parel depicts also the subsidiary 
figures of the musicians at the usual place near the base. The 
musicians with the flute and with the musical instruments which 
resemble mandoline and harp could be easily traced. 

Indian sculpture has been, as I said, inadequately surveyed. 
The art has scarcely begun to be studied. Consequently, it would 
be sometime before the composite images of Virat and Padmapani 
St Badami and Kanheri of Bali at Badami and the I’idyeshwaras at 
Parel would be appropriately examined. But the transitory period 
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the production of the book which is copiously illustrated.” 

Roopa Lekha.—“We know of no other book which could be so 
confidently recommended to a foreigner or young Indian who 
wants to know something about the wonderful history of this 
ancient land of ours. Congratulations are due to the publishers 
for the splendid get up of the book and the wealth of illustrations.’’ 

The Bombay C/iroHfcfc.— “Considering the wealth of infor- 
mation given in the book and the get up of the work, an exclu- 
sively Indian production in every sense, of which the publishers 
may well be proud— it is the best and cheapest work of its kind 
available.” 

The Publishers' Circular.— “A monumental work on Indian 
culture and civilization. An extremely interesting and well 
produced book.’’ 

The Statesman. — “So lavishly illustrated and so finely printed 
a survey.” 
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“A BOOK JJEAUTIFUL AND A BOOK OF BEAmTES” 

WOMEN OF INDIA 

By Olio Rothfckl, 1?. B. G. S., I. C. S. 

If'il/i J/S full piiffr ilhifih'tiltons h> uolnum tniil cow.r tlrxi^'ii 

iiv 

Rao Bahadur M. V. Dhnrahdhor 

EtlUlon Dc Laixo. Crown 'Mo. lo InchcH by 71 IncheN. 

Prico: Ra. 20 

POPULAR EDITIOK 
Prloo : Kn. 1 1. 

T/iu Hii{;litili)ii(iii.~“ A gift book of (irrcHling clinrm (ind 
I’onspicuoiis (irtlBllo inorll, . . . KscoJlonL oiul Informing im llie 
Ic'lfci’prcBR, if), Uvo iwlnclpal fciitiiro of ll>c volnino Ib llu! very 
largo number of coloured plutoH which reproduce the women of 
Iho dlfTcronl r/iceB and clasBco will) romarkablo fidelity and will) 
fine wealth of colour. . . , The book la not only a very suitable 
gift book, it is also a valuable contribution to Indian literature.” 

The ylutut’h Jifiriew.—*' A notable contribution to a proper and 
sympatlietic understanding of the divergent and many coloured 
Indian races whose womanhood ho depicts with a dellghtfid pen, 
Reveals extraordinary qidckness of observation, a sanity of 
jtidgment, and a vivid and syinpatholic ImaRinatlon.” 

'I’liv Gr<i]>ltin,~-“ A book beautiful and one should say a book 
of beauties. It has novelty loo, ns well as quality." 

Tl'o J)oph)i(tu, — " \V\\h its liiphly decorated binding, line 
paper and wide margins, and many coloured jdates it Is an edilion 
do Luxe appropriate for a gift book.” 

77(0 Modern ‘‘ AHumpluous book. Mr. Dliurandhar'a 

gallery are all true to life and deserve to be treasured for llieir 
own Sake." 

Till' /'(parrr.--" Mr. Uothfeld is full of an Ingenious vigour.- 
There is somcti)ing wortli reniembrnncu in every page. In lyrictal 
fasliion ho sings llio praise of nil Indian Women. An excellent 
gift book." , , 
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TAilPdREVABA’S BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS 

't‘fA.lYAR— Indian Oonstittifionat ProUenis- By Sir P. <S. Siva- 
STOmy Aiyer,' K. C.' S.*'"!.', C. I. E, 'iRs. 7-8. • . 

ARNOLD.— JPArottyR India wilk a Camera. An album of 100 
photographic vicTO of its famous cities and natural scenery,! ^ith 
.descriptive notes-, by; Sir T. W. Arnold. In, two bindings. Cloth 
Rs. 5, Paper Rs. .4. . . i , . : 

' AYYAR^— Indian Afier~Piimer Stories, A collection of 940 
nutty and humorous stories of Indian life, customs and manners. 
By A. S. P. Ayyar, M. A; (Oxon.), I. C.S. 2 Vols.'i Each Rs. 4.' 

. —Sense in Sex, and other Droll Stories of Intrigues 

and Amours of Indian By A. S. P. Ayyar, M. A., (Oxon.), 

I. C. S. ‘ Rs.'‘4« 

—Baladitga. A Historical Romance of Ancient India. 

Ry A. S. P. Ayyar, M. A. (Oxon.), I. C. S. Fully Illustrated. 
Rs. 4. 

. . . . . , Great Short Stories. From ‘ Panchatantra and 
Hitopadesa. ’ By A. S. P. Ayj’ar, M. A. (Oxon.), I. C. S. Rs. 5. 

.—An Indian in Western Europe. By A. S. P. Ayyar, 
M. A. (Oxon.), I. C. S. Two Volumes, bound in one. Rs. 4. 

BACHCHA.— JJasy Hindustani for Europeans. By Cbhota 
Bachcha. Revised by S. Ismail F. Idrus. Re. 1-14. 

BEST SHORT STORIES OF INDIA. -An Anthology of Folk- 
Tales of the various Provinces of India. Selected and Edited by 
Phyllis Atkinson, B. Sc. Econ. (Lond.) In Two volumes. Each 
vol. Rs. 4. 

BHANDARKAR.— A Peep into the Earlg History of India, By 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D., K. C. I. E. with a Preface 
by H. G. Rawlinson, Principal, Karnatak College, Dbarwar, 
Second Edition. Rs* S. 

BHARUCHA. — Zoroastrian Religion and Customs: A Brief 
Sketch, By E,^S, D. Bharucha, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. With an IntroducJion by Dr. J. J. Modi, B. A., Ph. D., 
C. I. E. Third Edition, Rivised and Enlarged. Rs. 3. 

BLATTER AND ALMEIDA. — Ferns of Bombay. A handbook 
on the culture of many of the racKt widely distributed and rare 
species of Ferns in the Bombay Presidency. By E. Blatter, S. J.. 
Ph.:D,, F.. L. S. and J. F. D’Almeida, B. A.. B. Sc, (Hon.), 
Professors of Botany, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, With 
‘ numerous illustrations coloured and black-and-white. Rs. T-8. 
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TARAPOREVAtA’S BOOKS OJS INDIAN SUBJECTS 


BOMBAY THROUGH A CAMERA. An nlbiun of. Bombiiy 
pictures, 98 in number, benulifuHy reproduced on buff nrt paper, 
Re. 1. 

■ CHORDIA. — C/Mn'(o»‘, ti>id 0/lier Poems.' By Sbya’’' Sundnr Lnl 
Chordin.' Foreword by E. E. Speight, Professor of English 
Literature, Osmania College, Hyderabad. Rs. 1. 

CHATTERJI.— j-f Plea for Ojinii-y/ir Schools in India. ByS. C. 
Chetterji, B. Sc., L. T., M. 12d.. Lcct\ircr, Government Training 
College, Ajmer. Re. 1-8. 

CHIPLUNKAR.— T/io Scientific Basis of Education. 

By The Late Prof. G. M. Chiplunkar, Fellow of the Indian 
Women’s University of Poona. Rs. 3. 

DADACHANJI.— //fs^ori/ of Indian Oitrrcnr.ij and Exchange. 
By Professor B. E. Dadnchanji, M. A., Morris College, Nagpur. 
Second Ed. Revised, Enlarged and Brought Up-to-Datc. Rs, 3-4. 

DATTA, ~-Pea.<i(iiit-Proprtetur.'ihi 2 ) in India, By Professor 
Dwijadas Dntta, M. A., A. R. A.C. Rs. 3. ^ 

— Land-Lordism in India, By Prof. Dwijadas Datta, 

M. A., A. R, A. C. Rs. 3, 

DAVAR. — Elements of Indian Mercantile ' Law, By Sohrab R. 
Davar, Bar.-al-Law, Principal and Founder of Davar's College of 
Commerce. Fifth Edition. Rs. 10. 

-^Elements of Indian Gomimny Law. By Sohrab R. 

Davar, Bar.-at-Law. New Edition. Rs. 8. 

DUBEY. — The Indian Public Debt, A critical study of tlie 
Borrowing Policy of the Government of India in Recent Times. 
By D. L, Dubey, M. A.. Ph. D. Foreword by The Hon, Sir 
George Schuster . Rs . 8. 

EDWARDES.— Byways of ■ Bombay. By S. M. Edwardcs, C. V. 
O,, I. C. S. With twenty Illustrations by Rao Bahadur M. V, 
Dhurandhar, Headmaster, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. 
Rs. 7-8. 

FAVOURITE CHARACTERS FROM PICTURESQUE INDIA. 
An album of 93 coloured reproductions of the natives of India. 
Re. 1-19, 
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TARAPOREVALA’S BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS 

KARKARIA.-77if' ViMrm of Bomhay. By R. P* 

With a Foreword by II. E. Lord Willlngdon. Library EdA.on, 

Rs. 5; Popular Edition, Rs. 2-8. 

KASI NATH .— of Ifintlttistn. By Rai Bahadur Pan i 

Nath, M. A., M. B. E. - 

KINCAID.-T//a Tale of the Tnhi Plant, and ^ 

The Hon. Mr, C. A. Kincaid, C. V. O., L C, S. Ne^ 

.—Shri Krishna of Dwarha, and Other Slortes. ,B> 

The Hon. Mr. C. A. Kincaid, C. V. O., L C. S, Re, 1-8. 

! . . . .-Folk Tales of Stud and Gujarat. By The Hon. 
Mr. C. A. Kincaid, C. V. O., I. C. S. Re. 1-M. 

KIRTIKAR.— Si;«rfiV# ia Vedanta. By Rao Bahadur ^ .asiu ^ ^ 

J. Kirtikar'; Edited by M. R. Jayakar, M. A., LL. B„ ar.-n 

Law. Rs. H. . A «i t 

KRISHNAMOORTHY.-/«d/«« Practical Bankiny. ^ 
Treatise on the Day-to-Day Working of a _ c' 

Foreword by G, Findlay Shirras» M. A. (Hon.)> F. 5. • 

Second Edition. Rs. 2. 

MANSHARDT.-Romtoy Today and . „„ 

The Rev. Clifford Manshardt, A. M., D, B., Ph, „ P 

Introduction by The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Frederick Sykes, 1 • 

C. I, E., G. B. E., K. C, B., C. M. G. Rs, i. 

MEHTA —Studies in Indian Painting. A Survey of ^ arioiis 
Types of Indian Painting ranging from the cominenceinen o 
the seventh century to Circa 1870 A. D. By Nanaial Chaman a 
Mehta, I. C. S. With 17 Plates in colour and numerous plates in 
Half-tone. Rs. 56. 

MEHTA.— jLord Hastings and the Indian States. A Study of the 
Relations of the British Government in India with the Indian 
States from 1813-1823, By Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, M. A., 
LL. B., Ph. D., Bar.-at-Law, With a Foreword by Sir P. P. 


Sivaswamy Aiyar, K. C. S. I., C. 1. E. Rs. 10, 

MERCHANT.~/nc(/me-2’«.r in Relation to Accounts. By F. R. 
Merchant., F. S. A. A., Asst. Commissioner of Income-Tax; 
Bombay. Third Revised Edition with latest supplement. Rs. 6-1 ■ 
PANIKKAR . — Sri HarsUa cf Kanaiij; The History of a Great 
Ruler of India in the 7th century A. C. By K, M, Panikkar, 
B. A. (Oxon.), Bar, -at. Law. Rs. 3-8. 
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TAR A POllEV ALA’S BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS 

PANIKKAR. — T/)(' Workinp of Dt/archtf in India. Bj’K.'M. 
Panikknt, B. A. (Oxon.). Bar.-at-Law, (nom-de-plume “Kerala 
Putra'’). Bs. 1. • 

..... . — M<tl(d>ar and the Portiipuesr. — A History of the Rise, 
Growth. Decline and Fall of the Portupnesc in India from 1500 
to 1613. By K. ^I. Panikkar, B. A. (Oxon.). Bar.-nt Law. Fore- 
word by Liet.-Col. Sir Richard Carnne Temple, Bt.. C. B., F. B. 
A.. F. S. C. I. E. Editor. “The Indian Antiquary". Rs. 6. 

— Mtdahar and the Bitfeh. A Sequel to “Malabar 

and the Portnjrucse". By K. M. Panikkar. B. A, (Oxon.) Bar.- 
nt -Law. Rs. 6. 

P.ANT.— r/i(' Commcrcud Polici/ of thi Mophuls. By Dr. D. 
Pant, B. Com.. Ph. D., Professor of Economics and History, 
University of Lucknow. Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. 
Rs. 6, 

PHADKE.— Sex Problem.') in India. A Scientific exposition of 
the Sex Life and Customs prevailing in India from time imme- 
morial. By Prof. N. S. Phadkc, M. A. Foreword by Margaret 
Sanger. New Edition, Fully Illustrated. Rs. 6. 

PICTURES of Indian Life and Characters. S6 reproductions 
depicting the people of India, their life, manners, etc. Re. 1-12. 

PILLAY.— • irW/n/c Problems in Pnral India. By Capt. A. P. 
Pillay. 0. B. E., M. B., B. S. With a Preface by Col. Norman 
AFalker. and Introduction by Dr. M. 1. Balfour, C. B. E. Illus- 
trated. Rs. 6. 

RAIN A.— '/’/(c Co-operative Movement in India. A Comparative 
Study. By J. L. Raina, B. A., M. R. A. S. (Lond.) With Fore- 
word by P. A. Wadia, M. A. Rs. 2. 

RANGA. — Economic Organisation of Indian Villages. By Prof. 
N. G. Ranga, B. Litt. (Oxon.), Dip. Econ., etc. Foreword by the 
Hon. V. Ranidas Pantulu, B. A., B. L., Member, Council of 
State, and Introduction by Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga 
Aiyar. Two Vols. Each Rs. 2. 

—The Economics of Handloom. A Study of the Social 

and Economic Conditions of Handloom Weavers of South India. 
By Prof. N, G. Ranga, B. Litt. (O.\on.), Dip. Econ., etc.;M. L. 
A. Rs. 2. 
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TARAPOREVALA’S BOOKS ON INDJAI^ SUBJECTS 


H'PAj'E.—Jiliagumd Giia, An exposition on the basis of Psyeho- 
Philosophy nnd Psyclio-Anniysis. By Dr. V. G, Bole, F. C, P. S,. 

L. IM. & S. Rs. ‘1-12, 

. . . . , .— The Mysterious Kiiiidaliiii. TJie Physical Basis of 
the Kundalini (Hathn) Yoga, in terms of Western Anatomy nnd 
Physiology. By Dr. V. G. Rde, F. C. P. S., L. M. & S. With 
a Foreword by Sir John Woodroffc. Third Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Illustrated. Rs. S-S. 

— The Vedic. Gods its Flyures of Biology. By Dr. 

V. G. Rele, F. C. P. S., L. M. & S. Forewords by E. J. Thomas, 

M. A., D. Litt., nnd Y. G. Nadgir, M. S. With Ten Illnstrations 
and a Coloured Plate. Rs. fi-H. 

ROTHFIELD.- Motneu of India. By Otto Rothfied, F. R. G. S.. 
1. C. S. (Retd.) With numerous coloured Plates, depicting Indian 
Women of all castes and creeds by Rao Bahadur JI. V. Dhu- 
randhar, Headmaster, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. Popular 
Edition. Rs. It. "Presentation De Luxe Ed. Rs. 20. 

— With Pen And llific In Kishticar. By Otto 

Rothfield. F. R. G. S., I. C. S. (Retd.) Illustrated. Rs. l-S. 

— Umar Khayyam And His Aye. By Otto Rothfield, 

F. R. G. S., I. C. S. (Retd.) Rs. 7-8. 

SAMADDAR. — The Glories of Mugadlia. ByJ. N. Snmaddar. 
Foreword by Dr. A. Berricdale Keith. Illustrated. Rs. 8. 

SHAH. — The Splendour That Bos ’Iitd. A Bird’s-Eye-View 
of Indian Culture and Civilsation from the earliest times to the 
death of Aurangzeb. By Prof. K. T. Shah, B. Sc. Econ. (Lend.) 
Bar.-at-Law. With a Foreword by The Marques of Zetland. 
Illustrated with Eleven Plates in colour. Three hiindi-ed and 
twenty-four in Half-tone and Five Maps. Rs. 30. 

— Sixty Years of Indian Finance. By Prof. K. T. Shah, 

Second Edition. Rs. 10. 

— Federal Finance in Ittdia. By Prof. K. T. Shah. Rs. 0. 

SYED,— Hindustani Without a Master. A Simple Method of 
Learning the Hindustani or Urdu Language in three weeks. By 
S. B. Syed, Late Munshi. Y. M. C. A., Bombay. Re. 1-12. 

SYED. — Hindustani Simplified. By S. B. Syed. Late Munshi, 
M. C. A., Bombay, Sixth Edition. Rs. 3-8. 
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TARAPOREV ALA’S BOOKS OJv’ INDIAN SUBJECTS 


TRMPLE-WRIGHT.-C/iri/k-aHf/ifniKmi?; JIow to Grow Thmi. 
For Amateurs in India. Ily Mrs. Templc-Wriglit. Re. 0-19. 

Tl-IAKORR.~/ji<?i«>i yldnnnirtratioii to the Dawn of Jicrpoiisihle 
Ouvenivieiit. By B. K. Thnkore, I. K. S. (Retd.) R.s, f>, 

TISDALL.— J SimpHjird Grammar of the Gujarati iMuguage, 
Together with a short Reading Book and Vocabulary. , By The 
Rev. Win. St. Clair Tisdnll. JI. A.. C. M. S. Re. 1-8. 

VAKIL.—./// Ajaata. ByKanaiyalal H. Vakil, B. A., LL. B. 
Foreword by W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 1. E. S. With 38 Half-tone 
Illustrations. Rs. 3, 

—Rock-r.ut Tempi e.^ Around Bomlay. An illustrated 

handbook tollio Caves of Enncry Ivenner}% Elephnnta, Jogeshwari, 
and Mandapcshwnr. By Kanaiyalal H. Vakil, B. A., LL. B. 

WALLACE.— 7^oiiora»i/c India. An Album of Panoramic 
Pliotographs of the beautiful monuments and natural sceneries of 
India. By H, R; Wallace. With a descriptive Introduction by ‘ 
Kannis'olal H. Vakil, B. A., LL. B, Rs. 10. 

YOUNG.— (rojara/i Exercises: Or, a New mode of learning to 
read, write and speak the Gujarati language in six months on the 
Ollcndorffin system. With Appendix and key for Private study. 
Rs. 7-8. 
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FELICIA 


LADY ARTISTS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 

BOMBAY'S LATEST, FIKEST 
AND MOST UP-TO-DATE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 

with perfect homely 
atmosphere 
and equipped with 
an entirely new 
and ingenious lighting system 
unique of its kind 
in the 
EAST 


(Ctimbala HilU 0pp. Kemps.) 




